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THE OUTLOOK. 


R. CLEVELAND'S letter of acceptance will dis- 

ap; oint all Independents ; we should think it 

would disappoint most Democrats. The country needs 
a leader. Both the great political parties are disinte- 
grating. Old issues are dead ; neither party has had 
sufficient courage of its convictions to utter them with 
a clearness and vigor which belongs to belief and-de- 
serves hearing. If Mr. Cleveland had any clear and 
strong convictions on the questions of to-day and to- 
morrow, he had an opportunity, by avowing them, to 
compel the Democratic party to accept him as its 
leader, and his principles asits principles, or abandon 
all possibility of success. He has not done this. Instead, 
he has offered ‘‘ the suggestion of certain well-known 


’ truths,” which will assuredly arouse no opposition, 


and therefore cannot awaken any enthusiasm. The 
following paragraphs may serve at ouce to _illus- 


trate and verify this characterization of this un- 


meaning document. Labor Problem: ‘Our 
workingmen should receive their full share of the 
care and attention of those who make and execute 


the laws, to ‘the end that the wants and needs of the 
employers and the employed shall alike be subserved 
and the prosperity of the country, the common heri- 
tage of both, be advanced.” 7'he Temperance Prob- 
lem: ‘*The limits between the proper subjects of 
governmental control and those which can be more 
fittingly left tothe moral sense and self-imposed re- 
straint of the citizen should be carefully kept in 
view.” Civil Service Reform: ‘The selection and 
retention of subordinates in government employ- 
ment should depend upon their ascertained fitness 
and the: value of their work, and they should be 
neither expected nor allowed to do questionable 
These are certainly ‘‘ well-known 
truths ;” they might even be called obvious common- 
The public did not expect a brilliant letter 
from Mr. Cleveland ; they did expect a brave one ; they 
have a letter which is at once intellectually common- 
place and politically timid. It contains the enuncia- 
tion of but one definite principle, and that one which 
it took no courage to announce, a recommendation 
of ‘‘an amendment to the Constitution disqualifying 
the President from re-election.” This letter leaves 
the Independents without either banner or leader. 
They had nothing to hope for ‘from the Democratic 
party ; Mr. Cleveland’s letter leaves them nothing to 


Mr. Butler’s le/ter is the antipodes of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s ; it is sharp, dogmatic, positive, and bristles 
In spite of a spirit of almost insuffera- 
ble egotism, it compels respect by its clearness, 
courage, and apparent candor. Mr. Butler first re- 
cites the history of the Democratic Convention, tells 
the public what resolutions he offered in the interest 
of the workingman, and how they were contemptu- 
ously rejected. Then he recites the history of the 
Republican party, for the purpose of showing that its 
record renders it equally untrustworthy as a friend 
(We do not vouch for Mr. Butler’s accu- 
racy as a historian.) He makes this recital the 
ground of a call for a People’s party, and offers him- 
self as the People’s candidate. But he is not as 
vigorous in suggesting affirmative measures as he is 
criticising rival parties for sins of commission and 
omission. Indeed, apart from Protection, of which he 
is a stanch advocate, he suggests but one practical 
measure for the benefit of the workingman: Con- 
gress ought, he says, to have adopted his suggestion 
of fifteen years ago, and issued bonds at a low rate of 
interest, which the workingman could buy directly of 
the Government, instead of placing his money in sav- 
ings banks. We are neither able tosee why this would 
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| not have been a good plan, nor how it would ‘*‘ huve 


prevented the panic and desolation through which 
we are now passing.”’ Mr. Butler wisely advises his 
constituents to spend no money in brass bands and 
side shows, and proposes a characteristically shrewd 
scheme for making their vote tell, by uniting with 
the minority in each State in an electoral ticket pledg- 
ing the electors to cast their votes in the ratio of the 
votes electing them. This plan has been already 
adopted in Michigan, which has thirteen electors. 
The Butler and the Cleveland Democrats have each 
nominated seven ; the combined vote will thus be 
cast for twelve, while the vote for the thirteenth will 
represent respectively the Butler and the Cleveland 
strength. The same plan is under consideration in 
Massachusetts. This scheme isan ingenious contriv- 
ance, but will hardly seem admirable or worthy of 
adoption to those citizens who desire by their votes, 
not to take patronage from one set of politicians and 
pive it to another, but to incorporate in the govern- 
ment certain political principles which they believe 
to be true and important to National welfare. Itisa 
politician’s desire to beat an enemy, not a states- 
man’s plan to build up a State. 


The dispute between China and France has reached 
a decisive stage ; Foo-Chow has been bombarded by 


a French fleet, and the Chinese ambassador has — 
pulled down his flag, closed the legation, and left 
Paris. These facts would seem to indicate the open- 
ing of a war between the two nations, and it is more 
than probable that that will be the result ; but so far 
both French and Chinese diplomacy has been so 
peculiar as to bewilder the most careful and compe- 
tent observers. The French justify the opening of 
hostilities by the recent occurrence, reported in these 
columns, of a Chinese attack at Lang-Son on a small 
body of French troops. They declare that as the 
treaty of Tientsin was already in force, this attack 
was a direct and inexcusable violation of its terms. 
China, on the other hand, maintains that the affair 
arose out of a mistake ; the French commander ad- 
vancing without notice and surprising the Chinese, 
who were still under orders which compelled them to 
treat the French as enemies. Bad faith on the part 
of the French is alleged in sending to the European 
governments photographic copies of the treaty with 
the original date of evacuation erased. 


The ultimate purpose of the French is stated by 
M. Ferry to be simply the chastisement of China for 
duplicity, and the payment of an indemnity to the 
French. To secure this resuk it is proposed to 
destroy the forts and arsenal at Foo-Chow, to occupy 
the ports of Formosa, and to destroy Chinese com- 
merce. Whether these statements really express the 
ultimate intentions of the French Ministry, or are in- 
tended simply to allay the suspicions of the other 
European powers, remains to be seen. After the re- 
cent transactions in Tunis, Europe is not disposed to 
rely implicitly upon declarations of French foreign 
policy. France has undertaken a very serious enter- 
prise, and there is grave doubt about the adequacy 
of her preparation. It will be easy enough to se- 
cure some advantages at the first, but to make 
any definite impression upon the great empire and 
to inflict any serious icjury will require a uso of 
troops and an expenditure of money which it is doubt- 
ful if the French people are prepared to make. The 
Chinese will probably begin offensive warfare at 
once by an invasion of Tonquin, and so oblige the 
French to divide their forces in order to maintain the 


advantages so recently gained on the peninsula. The 


situation is one of indefinite posaible complications 
with other powers, so great and so varied are foreign 
interests in the Chinese empire. England especially 
will watch the struggle with deepening interest and 
with a jealous regard for her own possessions and 
trade. 


The Christian Union has more than once had ocea- 
sion to criticise Mayor Edson’s administration of city 
affairs. It therefore takes the greater pleasure in 
commending most heartily his veto of the resolution 
of the Board of Aldermen giving the valuable fran- 
chise of Broadway gratuitously to the Broadway Sur- 
face Railway Company. Since the veto was made 
public a million of dollars has been offered for the 
privilege of laying and operating a street railway 
through Broadway, a fact which not only makes the 
justice of Mayor Edson’s veto indisputable, but sug- 
gests the enormous amount of revenue which the city 
has virtually thrown away by giving away such privi- 
leges to railroad companies. The right to operate a 
railroad through a great thoroughfare has as definite 
value as a piece of real estate, and the city has no 
more right to give it away than it would have to give 
away actual property of the taxpayers. The fran- 
chise belongs to those who support the govern- 
ment of the city by the payment of taxes, whose 
burdens are already far more than they can wel] 
bear. The only true method of dealing with this 
question is, as Mayor Edson points out in his ad- 
mirable message, to sell such franchises at public 
auction. The Mayor has also done another good 
thing in vetoing the permission given to the Com- 
mercial Cable Company to put electric wires under- 
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ound, the powers of the company being, under 
i.c provisions of the resolution, so unrestricted as to 
place the streets practically at their disposal. New 
York has already had as much experience of this sort 
as it will patiently put with ; it has seen great thor- 
oughfares torn up for months together, and has :fter- 
wards witnessed more than one explosion in these 
same streets, dangerous alike to life and property. 
Any privilege of this kind should be accompanied by 
the most stringent restrictions. 


—-— 


Week before last we called the attention of our 
readers to the speech of Carl Schurz as containing a 
clear, comprehensive, and apparently candid state- 
iment of the reasons connected with Mr. Blaine’s po- 
litical character and career which prevent thousands 
of Republicans from voting for him. There are three 
published statements which undertake to explain to 
the Independent voter the facts which Mr. Schurz re- 
cites, and the letters of Mr. Blaine which he quotes : 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead’s ‘‘ Open Letter to the Boston ‘ Ad- 
yertiser the Hon. William Walter Phelps’s letter to 
the ‘‘ Evening Post ;” and the ‘‘ Reply to Carl Schurz ” 
by a German committee of Milwaukee, published in 
full in the Milwaukee ‘‘ Sentinel” of August 16. 
This latter cites certain of the Mulligan letters and 
offers explanation of them. Any Independent voter 
who desires to ascertain the facts and form his own 
judgment upon them will have the material for so 
doing by a careful reading and comparison of the 
Speech of Carl Schurz, probably obtainable of the In- 
dependent Republican Committee, and the Reply of 
the Milwaukee Germans, which we suppose of course 
can be obtained of the Republican General Com- 
luittee. 


— 


OUR POLITICAL PARTY. 


HE attention of those of our readers who are 

inclined to criticise The Christian Union for 
ceserting the Republican party is especially invited 
tu an editorial which we reprint this week on another 
jaze from The Christian Union of August 10, 1882, 
uimost exactly two years ago. Those of our readers 
Who imagine that The Christian Union has gone over 
to Democracy because it does not support Mr. Blaine 
ure more especially invited to give this article a 


ie-reading. We have not changed convic- 


lions since that article was written; except that the 
nominations at Chicago and the progress of the cam- 
}uign since have strengthened and deepened them. 
Tie country needs anew party and new leaders. 
We have, indeed, entertained at times a hope that 
the reforms therein demanded would be given us by 
the Republican party. That hope we have aban- 
doued. We believe that the great majority of those 
ho are accustomed to vote the Republican ticket are 
tien of pure patriotism and earnest moral convic- 
tions. But its leaders are no longer leaders ; they 
dv not deal with the questions of to-day and to- 
morrow, but with the history of yesterday ; they 
point with pride to what their fathers have done to 
sulve past problems, but are silent re:pecting what 
Wwe ought to do with the problems of to-day. The 
udimirable political record of Mr. Cleveland as a re- 
fourm Goveruor—and we retract no word of commen- 
Cation which we have uttered respecting that record 
~-his nomination at Chicago, and the accompanying 
signal defeat of Messrs. Butler and Kelly, led us, with 
luany others, to hope that a new party of Administra- 
tive Reform might rally around and be represented 
by him. This hope was dampened by the nomination 
of Mr. Hendricks ; it has been chilled by the subse- 
Guent progress of the campaign, in which neither Cleve- 
Jand organ nor Cleveland orator has stood manfully 
and courageously for any great principle ; and it has 
been finally destroyed by the timid letter of accept- 
ance of Mr. Cleveland, who by its publication has 
proved himself no leader of a new party, only the 
follower of an old one. We no longer hope tc ob- 
tain from either the Republican party or Mr. Cleve- 
land’s leadership the political reform which the nation 
needs, and we call for a new party and new leaders. 
Of the five parties which ask the suffrages of the 
American people, neither one deserves by its fearless 
devotion to principle the support it demands. Mr. 
l’omeroy and his Falstaffian guard may be dismissed 
without a word, because neither the candidate nor 
the constituency are an appreciable element in Ameri- 
can politics. Of the others, not one stands for a 
great principle adequate to arcuse the moral en- 
thusiasm of the nation. The Republican party does 
indeed demand protection for American indus- 
try; but as no Democratic statesman attacks that 


principle, so neither does any Republican statesman 
offer to show how taxation may be reduced to the 
necessities of the government, with the least pos- 
sible disturbanee to those industries which have been 
built upon a tariff. The Prohibition party stands for 
temperance vigorously and bravely ; but one virtue 
can no more make a great party than it can make a 
good man; andthe genius of the American Repub- 
lic, which rests on local self-government, requires 
that the control and subjugation of the liquor traffic 
should be left to the States and local legislation. The 
‘* People’s Party ” represents in some measure living 
issues, and Mr. Butler iu his letter discusses them ; 
but Mr. Butler is not a man of such equipoise of 
judgment, such steadiness of purpose, such unselfish- 
ness of aim, and such clearness of moral discernment 
that the American people are willing to accept him 
as their leader ; while his letter, vigorous in criticism 
of other parties for their want of principles, fails to 
enunciate any affirmative principles of his own. 
This lack of living issues has produced everywhere 
an apathy unparalleled in the history of political 
campaigning. If to all the men who will not vote at 
all could be added all who will vote with reluctance 
for Mr. Blaine in order to dvfeat the Democratic 
party, and all who will vote with reluctance for Mr. 
Cleveland in order to defeat Mr. Blaine, and all who 
will vote for Mr. St. John because they are not will- 
ing to vote for either Mr. Blaine or Mr. Cleveland, 
this party would have a plurality of the best elements 
in American society, if not an absolute plurality of 
all the voters. At least such is our judgment. 

The Independents threw away a great opportunity 
when they refused to consider and adopt a statement 
of political principles, and contented themselves with 
‘* Anything to beat Blaine” for a platform. No great 
political party can be organized on the basis of mere 
opposition toa man. No single man is of sufficient 
importance in American politics to deserve an army 
foran opponent. The days of Goliaths have gone by ; 
and if they had not, David and his sling would bea 
better antagonist than Saul and his host. If the In- 
dependents had adopted a platform of principles, it 
would not we too late for them to place upon it a 
standard-bearer worthy of them. If they have any 
principles in common, it is not too late for them to do 
this even now. If all who agree with the sentiments 
of this editoria! were to act together, they would cast 
a very respectable vote in November, and would 
form the nucleus of a party which would and could 
carry the nation in 1888. And they would act 
together if fifty of the best men of the country, 
North and South, East and West, were to come 
together and declare the principles upon which the 
issues of to-day and to-morrow should be solved. and 
nominate the candidates to represent them. These 
principles we believe all center around and issue in 
the elevation of labor. They are such as these: 
The purification of government; the administration 
of its business on business principles; the throwing 
open of its offices, on equal terms and fair competi- 
tion, to all comers, irrespective of party service or 
party favoritism ; the control by government of the 
great highways, whether of communication or com- 
merce, whether by wire, rail, or water; the estab- 
lishment at National expense of adequate schools for 
the people, wherever local means are inadequate for 
their support ; the ejection of foreign and domestic 
trespassers from the public domain ; the enforcement 
of the law against rich and poor, strong and weak, 
many and few; the emancipation of Mormons, both 
male and female, from the oppressions of the Mormon 
hierarchy ; an honest and equalized currency, in the 
interest of the common people, not of the mine 
owners ; no more subsidies to capital; a reduction 
of taxation to the necessities of an economical ad- 
ministration of the government ; a readjustment of 
the tariff so as to give the greatest possible promotion 
to productive labor and the least possible subsidy to 
hoarded capital; the control and subjugation of the 
liquor traffic by State and local legislation—in a 
word, pure democracy at home, and peace abroid. 

Some of our readers are anxious to know to what 
party The Christian Union belongs. This is its party; a 
party yet unborn. We bave belonged to this party for 
over two years. We can afford to wait for it for two 
years longer ; for more years if necessary. We reissue 
our call for this party because we believe public senti- 
ment is ripe forit, and the time is opportune. The peo- 
ple only wait fora leader. They would rally about 
worthy leadership as the citizen soldiery rallied 
about Abraham Lincoln when he issued his first call 
for volunteers. Such a party might not carry the 


next Presidential election. It probably would not ; 
though even of that we are by no means sure. The 
dissatisfaction with present parties is deep and wide- 
spread. The American people think quickly and act 
promptly. Telegraphs and newspapers make com. 
munication quick and contagion of thought and feel- 
ing instant. But if it failed, failure would be suc- 
céss. We need a party that dares to be defeated. 
The party which has earnest convictions and is willing 
to suffer defeat for them would win a victory in the 
very hour of its defeat. For with parties as with in- 
dividuals, He that loseth his life shall save it. 


CHRISTIANITY’S APPEAL TO THE 
CONSCIENCE.—II. 


N last week’s paper no reference was made to ‘‘ the 
Atonement” as an element in the appeal of Chris- 
tianity to the conscience. The reason of this is that 
‘‘the Atonement,” as it often appears in theological 
treatises, has no place in the message of the Gospel. 
All revelation, as also, indeed, all life, is full of the 
idea and the fact of vicariousness. Love is always 
vicarious, by an inherent necessity of its nature. Be- 
cause Christ loved humanity he entered and endured 
the human lot, and was obedient even unto death. 
and that the death of the cross. Because ‘‘ God so 
loved the world, he gave his only begotten Son that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have eternal life.” ‘‘ Christ died for the ungodly.” The 
fact of divine love, revealing itself in the mystery of 
the passion and the cross, has eminent place in the 
message of Christianity, and mightily emphasizes that 
message. But the metaphysical theory commonly 
known as ‘* the doctrine of the Atonement” is not in 
the Gospel ; the very word ‘‘ atonement,” in its theo- 
logical usage, is unbiblical. It is not our purpose 
now to discuss the great theme here suggested. We 
shrink in pain from the glib assurance and familiarity 
which many have exhibited in treating of Christ’s 
death. Christian faith grasps a fact the greatness 
of whose meaning reason cannot measure. Where 
Christ pauses, in speaking of himself self-given as a 
ransom for many, there would we pause, satisfied with 
a redemption which is unlimited and undistigured by 
narrow and, too often, repulsive theories of redemp- 
tion. Paul said, ‘‘ Great is the mystery of godliness.” 
In the hands of later and less reverent men than 
Paul the ‘‘ mystery” has been reduced toa plan, a 
scheme, a transparent formula, and the counsels of 
the Eternal have become the commonplaces of religious 
text-books. With philosophical explanations of salva- 
tion the message of the Gospel has nothing to do. 
These, if they reach the conscience at all, reach it 
through speculative processes of scholastic reasoning. 
When the soul lies prostrate before the solemn inys- 
tery of Gethsemane and Calvary, these confident 
speculations of the schools seem painfully artificial 
and even impertinent. 

Having considered, of course briefly, and neces- 
sarily inadequately, the message and the method of 
the Gospel as an appeal toc onscience, it remains only to 
consider with corresponding brevity the results of that 
Guspel, by which its appeal isatonce emphasized and 
justified as a ‘‘ manifestation of thetruth.” Instudy- 
ing the effects of Christianity upon lifeand characte’ , 
we must be careful to distinguish between the dispo- 
sition and conduct which are legitimately the fruit 
of the Gospel, and the disposition and conduct which 
often accompany a profession of obedience to the 
Gospel. Christianity is not responsible for man’s 
pcrversions or misinterpretations of it. It is charac- 
teristic of the unfair and even dishonest, or at least 
profoundly ignorant, crilicisms which men have often 
made upon the Gospel of Christ, that they confound 
with it the defects and failures of its adherents. Let 
us endeavor to avoid such error. 

What does Christianity do for men? In answer- 
ing this question it is proper that we should take as 
evidence the best products of Christianity. It would 
be manifestly unjust to judge a workman by his 
poorest work. Let us see the achievements of his 
hours of greatest strength and mental clearness ; then 
we shall have some true measure of his real skill. <A 
study of what Christianity has done for man ethic- 
ally and spiritvally, for the individual and for 
nations, for the social and political, the intellectual, 
industrial and commercial life of man, reveals some- 
thing of its vast elevating power. It has transformed © 
men from pagans into Christians ; that is, into men 
whose churacters exhibit something of the spiritual 
beauty of Christ. It has dispersed the stifling fogs of 
ignorance. It has stayed the ravages of vice. It has 
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broken the fetters of human slavery. It has amelio- 
rated and restrained war. It has diffused hope and 
happiness among the poor, and sympathy and benef- 
icence among therich. It has purified laws and cus- 
toms. It has made history a record of intellectual 
and moral progress. What Christianity has done 
for morality is thus eloquently suggested by Charles 
Loring Brace : ‘‘ It throws in a force which evolution 
does not reckon upon, and which hastens on all the 
currents for good working in human life. It offers 
the love for an unequaled character, for a divine Per- 
son who embodies all abstract morality ; it throws 
about him and his teachings the halo and mystery 
of a religion ; it presents to the individual struggling 
for a higher morality hopes and fears which take hold 
of all that is grand and awful in the universe. It 
even makes morality only the blossom and fruit of 
the love it would implant for this transcendant Being 
and of the faith in unseen and eternal realities. In 
loving the highest excellence as personified in Christ, 
the man unconsciously loves the happiness of all 
created beings, and is planted in the _ highest 
morality. . . . Nothing better has been or can be 
conceived by the mind of man to make man better or 
happier.” (Gesta Christi, pp. 475, 476.) 

If we narrow our survey to the limited field of our 
own observation and experience, we find abundant 
testimony, not in words merely, but in fact and char- 
acter, tothe truth and energy and beneficence of the 
Gospel. Who are the men whom we most deeply hon- 
or, whose lives are a continual rebuke to our faults and 
a continual stimulus to our best aspirations? They 
are the men whom Christianity has most powerfully 
influenced. There is no virtue that has not a place 
in Christian morality. There is no grace that does 
not belong to the Christian character. There is no 
act of self-sacrifice and heroism that is not essen- 
tially Christian. Does not: experience demonstrate 
that the only real and lasting reform is conversion to 
the love and truth of Christ? Let us appeal to the 
individual reader: What has the Gospel of Christ 
done for you? Has it not given you motives that 
are the purest in your heart? Has it not wakened 
hopes that are the dearest which you cherish? Has 
it not imparted to you a comfort in sorrow that noth- 
ing else ever offered you? Has it not helped you in 
your struggles with temptation as nothing else could 
do? Has it not set before you an ideal of righteous- 
ness and peace which makes life’s one true goal? Has 
it not lightened-the gloom of earth with the glory of 
a heaven into which tears and pain and death have 
uo entrance? And in all this ministry of the Gospel 
io you has it not addressed your conscience so that 
you could not receive its ministry without be- 
coming a better, holier man, a purer, more unselfish 
woman ? | 

In conclusion, then, the appeal which Christianity 
makes to the cousciences of men justifies itself as a 
‘‘ manifestation of the truth” in the realization which 
it achieves of truth’s proper end ; that is, a regenerate 
life, a perfected humanity, and an established king- 
dom of God. The Gospel not only makes men better ; 


. in its last result it makes them the best. Thesupreme 


test of a faith is itsfruit. Judged by this test, the 
Giospel is the power of God and the wisdom of God. 


JUDGMENTS OF EMERSON. 


HE influence of Emerson seems to be steadily 

on the increase. Much as has been written 
about him, both critically and appreciatively, the last 
word is far from having been said, and even the evi- 
dence has not yet, by any means, been fully pre- 
sented. The more men undertake to measure him 
the less able are they todo so. This has been really 
the outcome of the Emerson discussion at Concord. 
The severe judgment of Mr. Arnold and Mr. Morley 
was not to be expected among his disciples and pro- 
fessed friends. The one attempted to take his lit- 
erary measure, the other his purely human or earthly 
measure, but in neither case is the estimate adequate. 
The Concord judgments have been more appreciative 
and more correct than the English, but they are not 
final. The fact that Emerson, like Carlyle, had to 
create his school, indicates both his limitations and 
the quality of his genius. The new man brings the 
new idea. FE s:erson had to spend most of his life in 
making room for his ideas, but in doing so the pub- 
lic became gradually aware that the new ideas had 
value, not exactly because they were new, but rather 
because they were stated in the fresh words of one 
who had the imagination and ethical purpose that 
gave them anew interest. Emerson wrote abstractly, 
like Marcus Aurelius, but his matter is always con- 
crete, and relates to man in his common life, 


This was apparently the upshot of the judgments of 
the recent Concord discussion. While they have been, 
perhaps, more favorable than later criticism will in- 
dorse, they seem to have been spoken in an atmos- 
phere of truth and sincerity, and the best side of 
Emerson has been well presented. Some of his 
ruling ideas, not spoken in his books, but in his famil- 
iar conversations with Miss Peabody, will give those 
who read him a better insight into the purpose of his 
life and the scope of his thought than they had be- 
fore. Such a statement as that ‘‘the best way to 
preach Christ in these days is to say nothing about 
him ” is a revelation of the religious side of Emer- 
son’s life which throws much light upon his relation 
to his own times and upon his religious method. 
And, again, his remark quoted by Miss Peabody, 
‘*The thing to do perfectly is the thing of the mo- 
ment,” gives the key to all his righteous perform- 
ance. It is hardly too much to say that Miss Peabody 
has supplied more of the connecting links that help 
one to interpret things rather dark and obscure in 
Emerson's career than any other person, and it is a 
matter of regret that no effort has been made t« pre- 
serve her conversations beyond the reports that have 
appeared in the papers. 

Perhaps the most that has been said about him 
may be gathered up under the head of spiritual lead- 
ership. Never before has this quality been so con- 
stantly insisted on. This is where Mr. Arnold un- 
questionably missed his mark. He judged Emerson 
by the constructive literary canons and found him 
wanting, but did not at all estimate the spiritual 
force which is his chief quality. This is what his 
Concord disciples have dove in no stinted measure, 
and yet not in terms of foolish eulogy. Their pur- 
pose seems to have been, with Emerson’s superiority 
conceded, to search out the exact truth as to his eth- 
ical and spiritual teaching. The statement that ‘‘ the 
life of Emerson is the most beautiful Christian life 
that has been lived since the life of our Lord himself” 
has been made again and again since his death, and 
indicates a growing conviction of the spiritual eleva- 
tion of his character and life. With all the limita- 
tions of his individualism, he steadily grows in one’s 
estimation as a spiritual teacher. This quality has 
been most insisted upon by those who claim to inter- 
pret him truly, and seems to be the direction that his 
growing influence is taking. The more his religious 
life is known and considered the plainer it is that he 
had the structural principle of thought and the spir- 
itual vision that enabled him to see further and 
deeper than most men of his age, Goethe and Car- 
lyle, perhaps hardly Wordsworth and Coleridge, ex- 
cepted. He had the qualities of the seer, and was not 
only the prophet, but had the literary power to put 
the prophet’s thought into words that carry it to the 
remotest star. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


N evident /apsvs calami in my letter last week, 

noting Newburyport as the birthplace of Haw- 
thorne, made me cringe when saw it in print. School 
children know, or ought to know, that he was born in. 
Salem. 

In local outings of the week the midsummer musical 
festival at the Point of Pines has taken the lead. This 
resort is eight miles from Boston, on the northcrn shore 
of Revere Beach, in close proximity to Lynn and di- 
rectly back of Nahant, and is easily reached by two 
lines of railroads, the Eastern and the Revere Beach. 
Tickets of ten cents are required for entrance to the 
grounds, which are pleasant and convenient, being well 
equipped with hotels, pavilions, booths, “‘ pagodas by 
the sea,” and with provisions for athletic sports. 
Tickets over the roads and return, and admitting to the 
grounds, are only thirty-five cents. Owing in part to 
the coldness of the season, travel has been light up to 
the past week, when crowds of from five to ten thou- 
sand people have been in daily attendance, the special 
attraction being the musical entertainments, of a military 
and operatic character, given by choice bands, as 
White's Military Band of Providence and Colt’s Ar- 
mory Band of Hartford, and others, together with a 
Consolidated Band, which rendered special programmes 
to the general satisfaction of those present. One day 
was devoted to the national airs of many countries, and 
one to reminiscences of the great Peace Jubilee, the 
band performing the famous ‘‘ Anvil Chorus” and 
many of the waltzes and other pieces rendered on that 
celebrated occasion. In the evening, when the grounds 
are brilliantly illuminated by gas and electric lights, the 
scene is fine, and the music as heard from the balconies 
of the hotel is soothing and restful. With Jessica, some 
present could say, “| am never weary when I hear sweet 


music.” Is not this a desideratum in thess times of 
nerve-exhausting excitement ?—to have in near proximity 
to the large cities summer resorts where people can sit 
and let the sweet influence of music creep through their 
souls? It is sad to retlect that the ‘‘ music that is in im- 
mortal souls” is so ‘‘ grossly closed in” by this ‘‘ muddy 
vesture of decay” that its inspiring and soothing - 
power is not made more conscious in the lives of men. 

The fog in the bay the past week has caused discom- 
fiture to the mariners. On ‘}uesday evening the thick 
weather occasioned several collisions in the harbor; 
the Portland steamer ‘“‘ John Brooks,” and the ‘ Twi- 
light,” a harbor boat, coming together, and shortly 
afterwards the ‘‘ Brooks” was struck by the ‘‘ Standish,” 
the ‘‘ Twilight” and the ‘‘Standish” being damaged 
considerably, but no lives lost. The same evening 
the excursion steamer ‘‘ Stamford,” which went to Ply- 
mouth in the morning, was towed into the harbor ina 
disabled condition, being picked up while drifting with 
the tide off Long Island. This boat was struck by the 
“Twilight” in the Narrows with great force, which 
‘caused much excitement and alarm, but fortunatcly 
there were no fatal casualties. It is singular that so 
many casualties should occur so near together, and in 
a harbor so well known to the navigators. The dis- 
aster to the ‘‘ Tallapoosa” in Martha’s Vineyard, not- 
withstanding the seriousness and sorrow occasioned by 
the loss of life, caused many of the Boston papers to be 
facetious in their comments on the efficiency of our navy. 
Here it is apposite to note that if the proposed Care 
(‘od Canal had been actual the vessel might have been 
in different waters at eleven o'clock at night, as she 
would have saved sixty miles by the new route. It is 
also worthy of mention that the work of cutting this 
canal is already in progress, a ditch extending the fifth 
of a mile, and a huge dredging machine steadily at 
work, being the earnests that the enterprise is no longer 
speculation and agitation. To the earliest mariners and 
settlers on the Cape this enterprise seemed desirable 
and feasible, and the project has ever since been a con- 
stant subject for nautical conjecture and anticipation. 
The new route would save in sailing distance between 
Boston and New Ycrk sixty miles by the “‘ inside ” and 
160 by the ‘‘ outside” passage. In twenty years 510 
lives were lost in navigating Cape Cod, and 827 vessels 
were wrecked, sustaining a property loss of nearly 
$10,000,000. Probably no greater joy could come to the 
winter navigators around Cape Cod than to be able to 
steer inside the ‘‘ toe of the boot,” and by a short pas- 
sage to cut the waters of Buzzard’s Bay, secure from 
the outside wintry storms. 

Probably Maine has had more politics to the square 
inch in the last twenty-eight years than any other State 
in the Union. At the organization of the National Re- 
publican party it had leading statesmen and organizers, 
and, getting a decided political victory in 1856 in the 
State election in September, it has ever since beena 
sort of keynote State in the successive Presidential 
campaigns. Orators from all parts of the country are im- 
ported, and the State is politically churned as by a high- 
pressure engine. 

The progress of the canvass is developing some rare 
specimens of casuistry ; as in the address of the clercy- 
man at a camp-meeting, who announced as an appareat 
happy solution of the difficulty : ‘‘ We can hurrah for 
Prohibition and St. John and vote for Blaine anil 
Logan!” If any one complains that that conscience is 
not flexible enough he should take out a gutta-percha 
patent. I heard a through-and-through Prohibitionist 
say with woe, ‘‘I shall ostensibly be for St. John, but L 
shall vote for Cleveland because I want to smash the Re- 
publican party.” I heard two Republicans in conversa- 
tion in the cars. ‘‘ 1 am no Blaine man,” said one, “‘ but 
I can’t trust the Democratic party.” ‘‘ Neitheramla 
Blaine man,” said the other, ‘‘ but I shall vote for him 
on the tariff question alone.” But apart from mere party 
men and men of expediency, I find many quiet, thought- 
ful young men who care very little about organizations, 
but who are reading and thinking on the broad under- 
lying principles of political economy ; and, in my judg- 
ment, this class will be the natural successors of the 
moribund politicians. My observation is that the vaca- 
tion months are being well used by many true men an/l 
women in pure and patient thought, and that politics, 
philosophy, theology, and sociology will be better for 
the quiet yet determining results. — 


—The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, up to 
date, by its ‘‘Country Work Committee,” has sent this 
seacon 2,194 children to vacation homes in the country. 
| —The Baptists held a missionary mass-meeting ia 
Tremont Temple, Friday evening, to give farewell cheer 
to Dr. J. E. Clough and the Rev. M. C. Mason and 
wife, the former of whom returns to Ongoli, India, and 
the others to Turu, Assam. 

—lLasselle Seminary has issued a full catalogue of 
photographs and engravings illustrative of artists and 
their works, being specially adapted to the use of stu- 
dents who are beginnipg the study of art. 
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IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


HE hot weather on Sunday crowded the trains with 
| passengers for Lake Bluff and Des Plaines. 
Mrs. J. B. Hobbs took charge of the services at Lake 
Bluff, the principal features of which were a sermon 
in the morning by Mrs. Jennie F. Willing, and the 
temperance address of Thomas Edward Murphy in 
the afternoon. There was also a temperance meeting 
in the evening. At Des Plaines, the first Sunday serv- 
ice of the annual camp meeting is said to have been 
attended by fully 3,000 people, who, in spite of the 
protests of Christian people in past years, were mostly 
brought to tke grounds by special trains. That they 
went thither for spiritual profit chiefly one can hardly 
believe, though it is possible that the stirring dis- 
courses to which they gave attention will not be 
wholly lost. The meetings here are of the old-fashioned 
sort, and for this reason have a popularity to which 
the meetings at Lake Bluff have not yet attained. 
The meetings have continued during the week; of 
course, with a smaller attendance than on Sunday. 
At Lake Bluff, questions in social science, education, 
temperance, etc., have been discussed. Every year 
witnesses an improvement in the grounds and an in- 
crease in the number of cottages at Lake Bluff. 
Really, it is a city in the woods, and, with its well- 
arranged streets, its hotel, its tabernacle, its perma- 
nent summer residents, and its crowds of distinguished 
visitors, is one of the most attractive resorts near 
Chicago. 

The Collison tragedy has, as was reported last week, 
terminated fatally for both parties. There can be no 
doubt that Mr. Collison had long been suffering from 
partial derangement, aggravated by his extreme sensi- 
tiveness, and caused by his deafness and the dissatis- 
faction on the part of some of his parishioners with 
his services asa pastor. It is hard to see how the dis- 
satisfaction could have been avoided, or how a pastor 
with such infirmities of body, and, as it now appears, of 
mind also, could have been more tenderly treated. It 
is a mercy that the unfortunate man died without know- 
ing that he had taken the life of his wife, or brought 
discredit upon a profession which he loved and of which 
he had been a faithful member. 

During these sultry days, though with us the heat is 
made endurable by breezes from the lake, there is little 
interest in anything outside of politics. The address of 
General Butler, followed on the succeeding day by Gov- 
ernor Cleveland’s letter of acceptance, have furnished 
the chief topics for conversation at Democratic and Re- 
publican headquarters. It is hazardous thus early to 
forecast the outcome of a politieal campaign, but at 
this writing, and with these documents before us, the 
chances of Mr. Blaine’s election are in the ascendant. 
General Butler may be instrumental in bringing for- 
ward new issues, out of which a new party may be 
formed, but that he will secure any electoral votes in the 
W est no one believes. 

The position which the Woman’s Temperance Unions 
are taking, in favor of supporting the Republican party 
rather than a third ticket, greatly increases its chances 
of success. But in taking this position, they do not 
forget that intemperance is the crying evil of our times. 
The extent of the liquor business in Chicago muy be es- 
timated from the fact that one million three hundred 
thousand dollars have already been received in licenses, 
or half a million morc than the finance committee of a 
liquor-loving Council anticipated! No wonder that 
crime triumpbs here, or that Sunday is made a day of 
pleasure rather than of worship, or that strangers should 
speak of us as one of of the wickedest places on the 
continent. Appearances are against us, and will be till 
lovers of good morals combine together to restore the 
Sabbath and to enforce the laws which already stand 
upon our statute-books. 

Ex-Senator and Mrs. Lyman Trumbull have the hearty 
sympathy of their friends inthe sad and sudden death 
of their daughter. The little girl, who was six years of 
age, was with her father and mother at Kingston, N.Y., 
when she accidentally upset a kerosene lamp and 
received fatal injuries. The funeral was at Chicago 
this week. Another very sad affair is under discussion 
in the courts; to wit, the mental condition of Mr. 
Storey, editor and owner of the Chicago ‘‘ Times.” This 
great paper has grown to its present dimensions wholly 
through the energy of Mr. Storey, and a fear on the 
part of the heirs lest the property diminish in value has 
led to petitions for the appointment of a conservator and 
manager of the interests involved. The decision of the 
court has not yet been given. 

August 23. 


ENGLISH AFFAIRS. 


[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
agen G my present visit to the United States I 
have frequently been asked to define and ex- 
plain the position of England with regard to Egypt, and 
questions have been put concerning the recent and prob- 


able future policy towards the latter country which 
show the deep interest taken in the subject by intelli- 
gent Americans. The answers given to such inquiries 
may prove of some service toa wider circle. It needs 
to be borne in mind at the outset that Egypt is now suf- 
fering from long centuries of misrule and oppression. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that the sins of the 
Pharaohs and of the Ptolemies, as well as the atrocious 
tyranny of the last few hundred years, are working out 
their inevitable results. If a wise and wholesome des- 
potism were possible, this would be the best thing for 
Egypt, for a time; always supposing that a beneficent 
and just despot could be found. Tyranny and corrup- 
tion have degraded the people to a state of abject misery. 
A spirit of intrigue and a love of greed pervade the 
ruling classes. The natural resources of the country 
are undeveloped, and industry and commerce languish 
under a baleful system wherein life, property, and lib- 
erty areinsecure. The public finances are crippled with 
an enormous debt, contracted under stringent and usu- 
rious conditions, imposed by great money-lending firms 
in London and Paris, which have made enormous for- 
tunes out of Egypt’s poverty and need. It is sometimes 
said that the war has been conducted solely in the inter- 
est of European bondholders, as was the case with the 
Dual Control and the various financial schemes of re- 
cent years. In a measure, this is true ; but it is not the 
whole truth. Egypt is an important part of the high- 
way from England to India; and a state of anarchy in 
the first-named country would imperil communications 
between the little island in the West and her vast depend- 
ency in the East. This was the reason for interfering 
two years ago, at the time of the outbreak under Arabi ; 
although there are many Englishmen who deplore the 
bombardment of Alexandria, and who now maintain 
that the outbreak was an indignant rising against mis- 
government. 

It is the fashion with a certain class of critics to charge 
Mr. Gladstone and his Cabinet with inconsistency, be- 
cause of the policy that has been pursued toward Egypt ; 
and there have been on the part of the Tory party in 
the English legislature repeated attempts to snatch a 
vote of want of confidence in the administration because 
of this. In justice, however, it must be borne in mind 
that the present English government inherited from their 
Tory predecessors sundry legacies of wrong and trouble ; 
one of which was the Egyptian entanglement. The 
question to be considered was, not what might be done 
under a theoretical possibility, but what had to be done 
under actual and pressing circumstances. England had 
already been drawn in to interfere with the internal 
affairs of Egypt. In common with France, her bankers 
and money-lenders had negotiated vast loans. English 
and French diplomatists and financiers had been sent 
again and again to advise, and even to assume the con- 
trol of the exchequer, and to see that certain public 
lands and taxes, hypothecated for the payment of the 
interest on the debt, were duly applied. Whether the 
nation ought to have interfered on behalf of a few 
thousand people who had lent money on stringent terms 
and on poor security is one question ; and about this, 
Christian ethics would probably furnish a swift and con- 
clusive answer. But when the interference had begun, 
when serious complications had arisen, when the late 
Khedive had exhausted his means of plunder for per- 
sonal gain, and when the country was verging upon 
anarchy, the Gladstone Cabinet, formed in March, 1880, 
had to consider and decide in an emergency created by 
the policy of their predecessors in office, and under cir- 
cumstances for which the new Ministry could not be 
held responsible. 

That English troops will not be retained in Egypt one 
day longer than is absolutely needful to maintain law 
and order, and to provide for the immediate security of 
the country, is certain, not only because of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s emphatic utterances, but because of the tradi- 
tions and principles of the Liberal party in England. 
Its policy is opposed to interference with the domestic 
affairs of other nations, and to aggressive wars for the 
annexation of territory. Egypt has already cost us too 
much, both in men and in money, to admit of the possi- 
bility of a needless prolongation of the existing state of 
affairs. But to withdraw at the existing juncture would 
be to invite social chaos, and would be a crime against 
civilization and progress, England’s action in Afghan- 
istan and in South Africa during the last four years has 
proved to the world that she does not shrink from ac- 
knowledging mistakes when committed, and that she 
is prepared to recede from and to make all possible 
atonement for a course that is shown to be unjust or 
unreasonable. In those who at present advise the 
Crown and lead the legislature thcre is public assurance 
that earnest endeavors will be made to act righteously ; 
unless the ludicrous conjecture be hazarded that they 
will all prove recreant to personal antecedents and to 
party convictions. 

Another matter concerning which information is often 


strife now waging in England over the proposed exten- 


result of the hostile attitude assumed by the House of 
Lords? Will that body be reformed or swept away be- 
fore the rising tide ? In reply, it may be said that his 
tory generally repeats itself. The English Peers have 
sometimes seen fit to resist a popular movement, but they 
have usually had the good sense to yield, sooner or 
later, to the inevitable. Fifty-two years ago they op- 
posed the first Reform bill, until it seemed as though 
the country would be plunged into revolutionary strife, 
but at the critical moment a sufficient number were in- 
duced to abstain from voting against the measure, and 
so it passed into a law. Similar resistance has been 
shown by the House of Lords, though not so prolonged 
or to such an intense degree, in the case of subsequent 
proposals for Parliamentary reform and other measures 
demanded by the country and adopted by the House of 
Commons. In every instance the point has at length 
been conceded by the Upper House, or a reasonable 
compromise has been reached. In every case, also, there 
has been much talk x»out sweeping away that branch of 
the legislature, or ef'ccting some drastic measure of re 
form. But the fact is that this body, like the Senate of 
the United States, constitutes a check upon sudden and 
hasty legislation, especially where ill-considered meas 
ures are apt to be passed in the Lower House by a bare 
majority. No student of the science of government 
will deny that such a check is sometimes salutary and 
needful, provided that it be not applied unreasonably 
and toolong. There is no fear that the Lords will carry 
their resistance to the Franchise bill beyond the point 
of due tension, or that the wild and angry threats of the 
ultra-radical section of the Liberal party will be car- 
ried into effect. 

The assigned reason for refusing to discuss the 
measure in its existing form is that nothing is known of 
the intentions of the Government as to the redistribution 
of seats in the House of Commons, which must inevi- 
tably follow so sweeping an extension of the franchise. 
From the Peers’ point of view there is much to be said 
for this. By the proposed assimilation of the county 
franchise to that now existing in the boroughs, house- 
hold and lodger suffrage will become universal, and it 
is computed that at least two millions will be added to 
the constituency. A Jarge proportion of these are agri- 
cultural laborers, numbers of whom cannot read or 
write, although, happily, much is now being done under 
the Elementary Education Act to remedy this state of 
things. It is urged by the Peers that before agreeing to 
such an enormous increase in the number of voters as 
tifty per cent., the country ought to be informed how 
this power is to be used. At present, out of the 
cities and towns that form what are called the Parlia- 
mentary Boroughs, there are a number, containing 
fewer than twenty thousand inhabitants, which yet re. 
turn one, or even two, members ; and in some of them 
the population is not one-fourth of that number. In 
many of the Irish boroughs the case is still worse, for 
instances are there found of less than a hundred voters 
electing a member of Parliament. On the other hand, 
to a small extentin Ireland, but to a large extent in 
England, there are populous places inadequately repre- 
sented or wholly unrepresented. Various questions, 
therefore, press for consideration. Shall these large 
and growing towns be empowered to elect members ? 
Shall other towns in the same locality be grouped for 
this purpose ? Shall the present somewhat arbitrary 
county divisions be readjusted ? Shall the small bor- 
oughs that await and deserve disfranchisement be an- 
nexed to other boroughs, or be absorbed in the coun- 
ties ? Shall numbers be the basis of the future constitu- 
encies, or the amounts assessed for taxation ? or shall 
both considerations be taken into account? Shall 
there be a territorial division into electoral districts, 
or shall existing and ancient methods be preserved, 
adapting them to modern requirements ? 

These and other questions are being anxiously dis- 
cussed at present in England, and justice requires it to 
be said that they have had great weight with the House 
of Lords. Some of the Peers are doubtless opposed to 
any extension of the franchise. They are essentially 
conservative in tastes, in opinions, and in habits, and 
they honestly, if stupidly, believe that the country has 
already gone too far in this direction. Yet, taking the 
Upper House as a whole, its members are not so foolish 


as blindly to struggle against the inevitable. The late 
Lord Derby characterized the Reform bill of 1867, 
brought in 4 his friend and former colleague, Mr. Dis- 
raeli, as a ‘‘ leap in the dark,” yet the House took that 
leap, and the country was not involved in a social cata- 
clysm. A still further leap has to be taken, but 
the Lords want to know something of the attend- 
ant and following circumstances, and perhaps this is 
not unreasonable. Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
must have formed some rough scheme for the distribu- 
tion of electoral power after its limits shall have been 
sO largely increased ; and the usage of former times, even | 
within living memory, warrants the conjoint discussion 
of such measures. Whatever be the issue of the autumn 
eession, when the bill is to be reintroduced, American 
readers may rest assured that a fair and peaceful settle- 
ment will be reached, and that this great extension of 


sought is the real nature and the probable outcome of the 


sion of the franchise. What, it is asked, will be the 


the English franchise wil] be adjusted upon a solid and 
constitutional basis, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


PAUL HAMILTON H AYN E. 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


OUR songs, like truant winds that softly sway 
The moss-hung branches of your Georgian pines, 
Have woodland music in their breezy lines, 
The purl of stream, the mock-bird’s thrilling lay ; 
For you the forest sprites, unseen by day, 
Dance on the sward when bold Orion shines ; 
Yours are the secrets of those amorous vines 
That twine so lovingly round bowlders gray. 


Men say that Pan is dead ; it is not so, 
Although in Grecian dales beyond the seas 
The shepherds list in va.n—he there is mute. 

Yet where he strays, O poet, you must know, 
For, meeting him beneath the cypress-trees, 
He gave the tuneful reed whereon you flute! 


HOW DO YOU ACCOUNT FOR IT? 


‘SOCIETY for Psychical Research” has been 
formed in London. Its object is indicated by its 
title ; itisto make a thorough scientific inquiry into certain 
unusual mental phenomena. The results of some of these 
inquiries are shortly, we believe, to be given to the public 
in book form ; meanwhile some of them are reported 
in the pages of the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ” by Messrs. 
Edmund Guerney and F. W. H. Myers. Their theme is 
‘‘ Apparitions.” Their theory, if we understand it 
aright, is that, by some wholly uncomprehended method, 
thoughts vividly entertained in one mind can be and are 
transferred to other minds without any known physical 
medium of communication. Whatever may be thought 
of their theory, they have brought together a number of 
interesting incidents, apparently so well authenticated 
that they cannot be denied, and apparently of sucha 
nature that they cannot be attributed to imagination or 
coincidence, both of which terms have afforded in times 
past a convenient cover for ignorance and for escape 
from the labor of investigation. In reading tliese sto- 
‘ries the reader must remember that, as Dr. Clarke tells 
us in his little book on ‘‘ Visions,” ‘‘ sight is not a function 
of the eyes, but of the brain.” Usually, it is true, the 
impression on the brain is produced by the eyes; but 
the picture may be produced on the retina of the eye, 
and yet, owing to a disease of the optic nerve, no im- 
pression be produced on the brain, in which case noth- 
ing will be seen ; and, on the other hand, an impression 
may be produced on the brain without any correspond- 
ing impression on the retina of the eye, as in the case of 
fevers, dreams, and the like, in which case something 
will be seen though there may be nothing to see. What 
is peculiar about the cases which follow is the fact that 
the impressions produced upon the brain corresponded 
with realities, so that they could not be produced by 
disease ; and yet with realities occurring at a great dis- 
tance from the person receiving the impression, so that 
they could not be produced by the eye ; and, in most of 
the cases, under circumstances which utterly preclude 
the idea that the recipient could have had any knowl- 
edge or anticipation of the event, so that they could 
not be produced by imagination. There are two theories 
to account for these extraordinary phenomena. One is 
that of thought-transference ; that is, that, in some wholly 
inexplicable way, thought is transferred without mate- 
rial media from one mind to another. This is the most 
reasonable explanation of an incident like the following, 
narrated by the late Robert Browning : 

‘*An Italian Count visiting Florence was brought to his 
house, without previous introduction, by an intimate friend. 
The Count professed to have great mesmeric or clairvoyant 
faculties, and declared, in reply to Mr. Browning’s avowed 
skepticism, that he would undertake to convince him, some- 
how or other, of his powers. He then asked Mr. Browning 
whether he had anything about him then or there which he 
could hand to him, and which was in any way a relic or 
memento. This, Mr. Browning thought, was, perhaps, 
because he habitually wore no sort of trinket or ornament, 
not even a watch-guard, and might therefore turn out to be 
a safe challenge. But it so happened that, by a curious 
accident, he was then wearing under his coat-sleeves some 
gold wrist-studs to his shirt, which he had quite recently taken 
into wear, in the absence (by mistake of a sempstress).of his 
ordinary wrist-buttons. He had never before worn them 
in Florence or elsewhere, and had found them in some old 
drawer, where they had lain forgotten for years. One of 
these studs he took out and handed to the Count, who held 
it. in his hand awhile, looking earnestly in Mr. Brown- 
ing’s face, and then he said, as if much impressed, ‘C’é 
qualche cosa che mi grida nell’ orecchio, ‘‘ Uccisione, uccis- 
ione!’’’ (There is something here which cries out in my 
ear, ‘ Murder, murder !’) 

** ¢ And truly,’ says Mr. Browning, ‘those very studs were 
taken from the dead body of a great-uncle of mine, who was 
violently killed on his estate in St. Kitt’s, nearly eighty 
years ago. These, with a gold watch and other personal 
objects of value, were produced ina court of justice, as 
proofs that robbery had not been the purpose of the 
slaughter, which was effected by his own slaves. They were 
then transmitted to my grandfather, who had his initials en- 
graved on them, and wore them all hislife. They weretaken 


out of the nightgown in which he died and given to me, not 
my father. I may add that I tried to get Count Giunasi to use 
his clairvoyance on this termination of ownership, also ; and 
that he nearly hit upon something like the fact, mentioning 
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a bed in a room, but he failed in attemptingto describe the 
room—situation of the bed with respect to windows and 
door. The occurrence of my great-uncle’s murder was 
known only to myself, of all men in Florence, as certainly 
was also my pos session of the studs.’ ”’ 

In such a case as this there may have even been some 
slight indication of knowledge or feeling in Mr. 
Browning, sufficient to be seized upon as an avenue 
by which the mesmerist gained access to his mind and its 
contents. But in the cases given below there was no 
possible medium of communication between the minds ; 
it is difficult to conceive how the thought could be 
transferred. This gives rise to another hypothesis : that 
the body has its counterpart in a ‘‘ spiritual body ;” that 
in death or trance, or certain other unusual physical 
conditions, this spiritual body may leave its tenement, 
and be instantly transported to the side of a friend, in 
which case he may take cognizance of its presence and 
receive from it more or less clear impressions and sen- 
sations. Whatever explanations, however, may be 
offered of the facts, there appears to be no room for a 
reasonable doubt of their existence. That extraordinary 
impressions are produced on the mind, by methods as 
yet not comprehended by us, appears to be very clear. 
This impression is not always a vision. Svumetimes the 
pain of one person is experienced by another; as in the 
following instance, authenticated by Mr. Arthur Severn, 
the distinguished painter, and his wife, and furnished by 
Mr. Ruskin. We copy only Mrs. Severn’s account ; it 
is confirmed by her husband : 

*Brantwoop, Coniston, October 27, 1883. 

‘“‘T woke up with a start, feeling I had had a hard blow 
on my mouth, and with a distinct sense that I had been cut, 
and was bleeding under my upper lip, and seized my 
pocket-handkerchief, and held it (in a little pushed lump) to 
the part, as I sat up in bed, and after a few seconds, when 
I removed it, I was astonished not to see any blood, and 
only then realized it was impossible anything could have 
struck me there, as I lay fast asleepin bed, and so I thought 
it was only a dream !—but I looked at my watch, and saw 


‘it was 7, and finding Arthur (my husband) was not in the 


room, I concluded (rightly) that he must have gone out on 
the lake for an early sail, as it was so fine. 

‘‘T then fell asleep. At breakfast (half-past 9), Arthur 
came in rather late, and I noticed he rather purposely sat 
further away from me than usual, and every now ani then 
put his pocket-handkerchief furtively up to his lip, in the 
very way I had done. I said, ‘Arthur, why are you doing 
that?’ and added, a little anxiously, ‘1 know you've hurt 
yourself; but I’ll tell you why afterwards.’ He said, ‘ Well, 
when I was sailing, a sudden squall came, throwing the 
tiller suddenly round, and it strack mea bad blow in the 
mouth, under the upper lip, and it has been bleeding a good 
deal and won’t stop. Ithen said, ‘ Have yon any idea what 
o’clock it was when it happened % and he answered, ‘ It 
must have been about 7.’ 

‘‘T then told what had happened to me, much to Ais sur- 
prise, and all who were with us at breakfast. 

‘‘ It happened here about three years ago at Brantwood. 

‘* JOAN R. SEVERN.”’ 


Sometimes there is simply an inexplicable feeling which 
defies analysis, and cannot be termed in any respect 
sensuous, being neither a sight, a hearing, or a sensa- 
tion, but only a purely emotional perception ; as in the 
following case : 

‘‘ Late last autumn my husband and I werestaying at the 
Tynedale Hydropathic Establishment. One evening I sud- 
denly laid down the book I was reading, with this thought 
so strong upon me I could scarcely refrainfrom putting it 
into words: ‘I believe that Mr. C. is at this moment dying.’ 
So strangely was I imbued with this belief—there had been 
nothing whatever said to lead to it—that I asked my hus- 
band to note the time particularly, and to remember it for 
a reason I would rather not state just then. ‘It is ex- 
actly 7 o’clock,’ he said, and that being our dinner hour, we 
went downstairs to dine. The entire evening, however, I 
was haunted by the same strange feeling, and looked for a 
letter from my sister-in-law next morning. None came. 
But the following day there was one for her brother. In it 
she said: ‘Poor old Mr. C. died last night at 7 o’clock. It 
was past - time, so I could not let you know before.’ 

“KE. M. Davy.” 


This story, like nearly all those given by our authors, 
is confirmed by another witness, in this case by the hus- 
band. Sometimes the impression is more distinct, and 
yet it does not take the form of an actual vision, but 
rather of an inward perception : 


‘‘T live in Ireland, my nephewin London. At the end of 
October or beginning of November, 1881, when he was eight 
years old, he went one day with his mother and sister to 
Kensington Gardens. While playing there he had a severe 
fall on his back; his mother had to call a cab and take him 
home, then send for the doctor. He was very ill for three 
or four days, lying in a dark room and kept perfectly quiet. 
The accident happened on a Saturday, 1 think. On the 
Sunday his mother wrote to tell me of it, which letter I re- 
ceived on Tuesday. On the Monday night I was in bed, 
dropping off to sleep, when I opened my eyes with a start, 
and saw quite distinctly a London street, leading from Ken- 
sington Gardens to my nephew’s home. All the people, cabs, 
and horses were running very fast in ore direction, toward 
my sister’s house. Amongst them were my sister and her 
two children, also running. They stopped a cab, got in, and 
arrived at their own house. I saw no more, but exclaimed, 
‘Maurice is hurt !’—why, I do not know, as my nephew 
looked all right in the street. It all seemed to come from 
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‘touched it), as if reflected by a magic lantern. 


‘But I trust all danger is over now... 


outside myself. Ithought it very strange, and told it to my 
family next morning, before my sister’s letter arrived. I 
am not perfectly sure of the day of the week, but know it 
was the day after the accident my sister wrote, and that it 
was the night of the day after she wrote that I saw what I 
tell you.”’ 

Our readers will notice that in this case there was 
something more than the mere impression of ar acci- 
dent ; the wholescene of the accident was present to the 
mind—an indication that the impression was somehow 
transferred from the mind of the injured party. In the 
following case-the impression was still stronger, or at 
least more sensuous, and not to be dispelled even by an 
effort todo so. The story is taken from the Memoirs 
of Georgiana, Lady Chatterton : 


‘*My mother had not been very well, but there was noth- 
ing alarming in her state. [| was suffering from a bad cold, 
and went early to bed one night, after leaving her in the 
drawing-room in excelient spirits, ant tolerably well. I 
slept unusually well, and when | awoke the moon was shin- 
ing through the old casement brightly intothe room. The 
white curtains of my bed were drawn to protect me from 
the draught that came through the large window, and on 
this curtain, as if depicted there, I saw the figure of my 
mother—the face ‘deadly pale, with blood flowing on the 
bed-clothes. For a moment I lay horror-stricken, and un- 
able to move or cry out, till, thinking it might be a dream 
or a delusion, | raised myself up in bed, and touched the 
curtain. Stillthe appearance remained (although the cur- 
tain on which it was depicted moved to and fro when I 
In great ter- 
ror [ got up, and, throwing on a cloak, I rushed off through 
some rooms and a long passage to my mother’s room. To 
my surprise, I saw from the further end of the passage that 
her door was open, and a strong light coming from it across 
the passage. As she invariably locked her door when she 
went to bed, my fears were increased by the sight, and I 
ran on more quickly still, and entered herroom. There she 
lay just as I had seen her on the curtain, pale as death and 
the sheet covered with blood, and two doctors standing by 
the bedside. She saw me at once, and seemed delighted to 
see me, though too weak to speak or hold out her band. 
‘She has been very ill,’ said the doctor. ‘but she would not 
allow you to be called, lest your cold should be made worse. 
. The sight of you 
has decidedly done her much good.’ So she had been in 
danger, and would not disturb me! Oh! how thankful I 
felt to the vision or fancy, or whatever it may have been.”’ 

With this case we must close our quotations. We 
have no hypothesis to suggest in explanation of these 
singular occurrences, of which we have quoted only a 
few, and of which even the authors from whom we 
quote have gathered only afew. But we must remind 
our readers that it is utterly unscientific to refuse to be- 
lieve such accounts merely because we do not know how 
to explain the occurrences; and that the S. P. R. is do- 
ing a very good service in making as large a collection 
of such narratives as practicable, and in submitting 


them to the closest scientific analysis, in hope of dis- 


covering their ia. 


A SWISS TURNFEST. 
Dear Christian Union : 


S you interest yourself in all that benefits man- 
kind, it occurred to me perhaps you might like 
to hear about a Swiss Turnfest, which has been taking 
place the past few days in the neighboring picturesquely 
situated town of Chur.or Coire, the capital of the Can- 
ton of the Grisons. To Chur from Ragatz is but three 
quarters of an hour by steam, and hearing the festivi- 
ties much talked of, we took the train yesterday after- 
noon to visit the scene of gayety. 

On reaching our destination we steamed into a station 
generously decorated with evergreens and the coats of 
arms of the various Swiss cantons, those of the three 
most famous, Wir, Unterwald, and Schweiz, with their 
bull’s-head, keys, and cross, being grouped together. On 
the front of the station was the shield, with ram rampant 
in castellated gateway, of the Grisons. From this point 
one had a good view of the gayly flying flags and flutter- 
ing banners which adorned the hillsides, as well as the 
buildings of the more thickly settled town below. 
Among the flags our American eyes spied with pleasure 
two of our “‘ stars and stripes.” 

Chur dates from the time of the later Roman Empire, 
when it was Curia Rhetorium. Still retaining a portion 
of the old walls, it is, with its irregular streets, mostly 
narrow and paved with cobble-stones, interesting at any 
time ; much more so, then, when each house is brilliant 
in festive attire, and throngs of pleasure seekers pass 
through the streets. Arches of welcome were crected 
at prominent points, with inscriptions in French, Ger- 
man, and Italian. One of the best, that at the Hake 
bofplatz, was as follows: 

‘*Quand on nous juge par la géographie, 
On dira que nous sommes 4 la périphérie, 
Mais lorsque dans la politique on entre, 
On nous trouvera droit au centre.”’ 
On the reverse side was the German : 
-“* Raetien heisst Dich hier willkommen, 
Gruss und Heil Dir immerdar ! 
Nebe Dich, Du wackere Schaar, 
Zu des Vaterlandes Frommen.”’ 
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The motto of the organization or day was : 
“Frisch wie der junge gahrende Wein, 

Fromm in des Herzens goldlanterem Schrein, 

Froh bei der Arbeit ernstem Miuhen, 

Frei soll der Turner durch’s Leben ziehen.”’ 
Among the decorations of some of the houses was an 
ingenious arrangement of the four initial F’s to repre- 
sent the national symbol of the cross, thus : 


and onan old building, under a stone effigy of a crooked- 
kneed man, was the legend : 
**Die Knie beug ab ich nach alte Methode, 
Als Turner ans der Steinperiode.”’ 

Turnen (or gymnastics), upon which so much stress is 
now laid in all the schools throughout Germany and 
Switzerland, and for which so many clubs are formed, 
was first taught in this little republic by some ‘‘ pioneers 
of freedom” who fled from Germany in 1819, and estab- 
lished themselves in Basle, Chur, and Zurich. 

The Swiss Turner Union was founded, and the first 
Fest held, in Aaran, fifty-two years ago. Since this 
time the organization has increased enormously, and now 
numbers one hundred and twenty-five sections, including, 
as honorary members, sections from France and Ger- 
many. The estimation in which Turnen is now held 
was expressed by one of the orators of the day, who said : 
‘‘Turnen has now become a preparatory school for the 
defense of the land, and one of the essential foundations 
of military organizations. It is the art which not alone 
adds to the physical power, but strengthens and en- 
lightens the spirit and increases the moral courage— 
courage which enables man to endure all the suffering 
and troubles of life uncomplainingly, and to carry them 
with head erect, overcoming the laming effect of pes- 
simism, which is now, it would seem, increasing to a 
yreat extent.” 

In the opening procession of three days ago, there 
was a force equivalent to three battalious, carrying sixty- 
one banners : Bern, with her Bear, in the front. ‘The 
greeting was twenty-two cannon shots. Medals as me 
mentoes of the Fest were engraven with the initial 
words of each line of the motto, ‘‘ Frisch, Fromm, Froh, 
Frei,’ above the figures of two wrestlers, while on the 
reverse side was a shield with quarterings combined for 
the occasion, and the words, ‘‘ Eidgenossiches Turn- 
fest, Chur, 1884." Sunday, as is usually the case here, 
was the great gala day. Special gymnastic feats were 
performed by separate divisions, including Indian and 
Chinese dances. Innumerable pauses were made in the 
exercises for refreshments, and various dinners given 
and speeches delivered. Monday there was a general 
trial of skill ; Tuesday the victors were crowned and 
prizes bestowed by charming young ladies. 

In the afternoon, processions of the separate divisions, 
preceded by music and headed by the crowned victor, 
were continually to be met passing through the streets. 
Some of the laurel-crowned youths reminded one of the 
ancient Romans. A ball in the evening closed the fes- 
tivities. H. 

RaGaTzZ, Switzerland, July 22, 1884. 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


N article in The Christian Union of February 21, 
entitled ‘‘ Democracy in Colleges,” explains the 

new departure in the government of some of our col- 
leges, notably Amherst, which three years ago adopted 
a new method of administration. ‘‘ Under the old 
system,” says our writer, ‘‘the faculty seek to control 
the student by laws and penalties, and the student 
throws upon the faculty the responsibility for his man- 
agement, and deems himself free to do whatever the 
faculty cannot prevent.” The notorious failure of this 
method in a self-governing community, and in colleges 
where ‘‘half the students are American citizens who 
themselves help to make the laws and elect officials who 
govern the college faculty,” is subject for comment. 
Then follows an account of the democratic form of 
government substituted at Amherst. The students, by 
contract with the institution, are responsible for their 
own conduct. Thesystem is aided by a College Senate 
made up of individuals chosen from each of the four 
classes, with the President of the college for its president. 
It is an experiment which has proved thus far a great 
advance upon the old plan, and which promises further 
development. All educators must look on with interest, 
for every school, of whatever grade, may find something 
helpful in every success at which other schools arrive. 
The difficulty is to apply the principles of that success 
with such varying modifications as may be needed. 
It may be interesting to know that the democratic, prin- 
ciple of government has been tested with advantage 
upon a different class from the students at Amherst. A 
seminary near Boston—a school for girls—ten years ago 
adopted a system of self-government, applying it to that 
portion of its pupils who were sufficiently mature in 
years and character. Such pupils take the following 
pledge : ‘‘ I will try so to act that if all others followed 
my example our school would need no rules whatever. 


In all my intercourse with my teachers and schoolmates 
I will throw my whole influence in favor of what I be- 
lieve to be right and for the good of the school.” 
Thenceforward such student does ‘‘ as she pleases” so 
long as she continues to be worthy of unlimited conti- 
dence. 

It is, for instance, no longer necessary for her to seek 
the usual permissions in various contingencies. She 
uses her own judgment. She does not sit in the general 
study hall ; she studies when and where she chooses. 
She walks out, or shops, without the company of a 
teacher, going and coming at her own discretion, even 
to the extent of leaving town during the regular school 
hours, merely expressing her intentions, so that the 
authorities may know where she is. She is allowed to 
exercise her own discretion in accepting invitations, 
notwithstanding the general plan of the school, which 
is that all recreations, social, literary. or musical, shall 
be under its own direct supervision. Where the ground 
is debatable, the self-governed gir] is likely to seek the 
advice of the principal or his chief assistant. There 
have been instances in which this advice was not fol- 
lowed. The effort of the administration is to allow the 
student all freedom compatible with law and order such 
as is necessary for the good of the whole ; and it is be- 
lieved that the judgment is improved by use, even if 
some blunders may be made. 

The rank of each pupil is assigned by vote of the 
faculty at the end of each of the three terms of the 
year. A new pupil is on probation till the end of the 
first term. There is a rank below the ‘*‘ Self-governed,” 
called ‘‘ The Roll of Honor ;” this, too, is a position of 
trust, and has its privileges—inferior, however, to those 
of the *‘ Self-governed.” | 

The assigning of rank is naturally a ditlicult duty, 
much dreaded by the faculty, and in individual] cases 
becoming matter of long and repeated debate. 

In some instances each pupil has been requested to 
give in writing her own conviction of the rank to which 
she belonged. She has then been allowed to hold the 
rank she assumed as her desert, as long as she was able 
to keep it. Some few overestimated themselves, and 
others were too modest, but a very short time served to 
equalize justice, as the faculty retain the power at any 
time to elevate the worthy as well as to depose the un- 
worthy student, whenever occasions occur which ex- 
hibit these qualities. The boarding-schoo] in these cases 
deals more intimately with the conduct of its students 
than the college can do, since the students are more con- 
stantly in the presence of the teachers. The latter take 
cognizance of theirgminor morals, and supply, as much 
as possible, the home training. The problems that arise 
are not usually caused by violations of absolute com. 
mands, but by neglect of the unwritten laws expressed 
at Amherst as *‘ truthfulness and uprightness, kindness 
and respect, diligence and sobriety, obedience to law 
and maintenance of order, and regard for Christian in- 
stitutions, as becomes a member of a Christian college.” 

It is believed that the high moral tone of this semi- 
nary is greatly due to its method of government. Few 
persons show themselves morally unworthy of the trust 
reposed in them. A mean act is so opposed to the 
spirit of the school that it would be promptly frowned 
upon by the pupils. The relations between teachers 
and pupils, and the daily intercourse, are much relieved 
of the ordinary friction. The modest self-reliance 
needed by every human being is cultivated by this sys- 
tem. | 

Nothing exactly like the Senate of Amherst has been 
attempted here, but in one case a jury was elected, of 
twelve students, who decided the rank of each member 
of the school. This jury did their duty well, but 
found it an unpleasant one. It is possible that they 
shrank more timidly from judging each other than as 
many boys would have done. Girls certainly lack the 
stimulus of a sense of coming responsibility as voters. 
But, putting the training upon more general grounds, it 
has done them good, as it has their brothers. c 


RAMONA: 


BY HELEN JACKSON. 
XVI. 
FTER they reached the highway, and had trotted 
briskly on fora mile, Alessandro suddenly put 
out his hand, and taking Baha by the rein, began turn- 
ing him round and round in the road. 

‘* We will not go any further in the road,” he said, 
‘*but I must conceal our tracks here. We will go back- 
wards fora few paces.” The obedient Baba backed 
slowly, half dancing, asif he understood the trick ; the 
Indian pony, too, curvetted awkwardly, then, by a sud- 
den bound under Alessandro’s skillful guidance, leaned 
over a rock to the right, and stood waiting further or- 
ders. Baba followed, and Capitan; and there was no 
trail to show where they had left the road. 

After trotting the pony round and round again in 


1 Copyrighted. All rights reserved. 


ever-widening circles, cantering off in one direction 
after another, then backing over the tracks fora few 
moments, Ramona docilely following, though much be- 
wildered as to what it all meant, Alessandro said: ‘I 
think now they will never discover where we left the 
road. They will ride along, seeing our tracks plain, 
and then they will be so sure that we would have kept 
straight on that they will not notice fora time; and 
when they do, they will never be able to see where the 
trail ended. And now my Majella has a very hard ride 
before her. Will she be afraid ?” 

** Afraid !” laughed Ramona. ‘‘ Afraid—on Baba, and 
with you !” 

But it was indeed a hard ride. Alessandro had de- 
cided to hide for the day in a cafion he knew, from 
which a narrow trail led direct to Temecula—a trail 
which was known to none but Indians. Once in this 
cafion, they would be safe from all possible pursuit. 
Alessandro did not in the least share Ramona’s confi- 
dence that no effort would be made to overtake them. 
To his mind, it appeared certain that the Sefiora would 
never accept the situation without making an attempt to 
recover at least the horse and the dog. ‘‘Shecan say, if 
she chooses, that I have stolen one of her horses,” he 
thought to himself bitterly ; *‘and everybody would be- 
lieve her. Nobody would believe us if we said it was 
the Seforita’s own horse.” 

The head of the cafion was only a couple of miles 
from the road; but it was in a nearly impenetrable 
thicket of chaparral, where young oaks had grown up, 
making of their tops, as it were, a second stratum of 
thicket. Alessandro had never ridden through it ; he 
had come up on foot once from the other side, and, 
forcing his way through the tangle, had found, to his 
surprise, that he was near the highway. It was from 
this caion that he had brought the ferns which it had 
so delighted Ramona to arrange for the decoration of 
the chapel. The place was filled with them, growing 
almost in tropical luxuriance ; but this was a mile or so 
further down, and to reach that spot from above, Ales- 
sandro had had to let himself down a sheer wall of stone. 
The cafion at its head was little more than a rift in the 
rocks, and the stream which had its rise in it was only a 
trickling spring at the beginning. It was this precious 
water, as well as the inaccessibility of the spot, which 
had decided Alessandro to gain the place at all hazards 
and costs. But a wall of granite would not have seemed 
a much more insuperable obstacle than did this wall of 
chaparral, along which they rode, vainly searching for 
a break in it. It appeared to Alessandro to have thick- 
ened and knit even since the last spring. At last they 
made their way down a small side cafion—a sort of wing 
to the main cafion ; a very few rods down this, and they 
were as hidden from view from above as if the earth had 
swallowed them. The first red tints of the dawn were 
coming. From the eastern horizon to the zenith, the 
whole sky was like a dappled crimson fleece. 

‘‘Oh, what a lovely place !” exclaimed Ramona. ‘I 
am sure this was not a hard ride at all, Alessandro! Is 
this where we are to stay ”” 

Alessandro turned a compassionate look upon her. 
‘« How little does the wood-dove know of rough places !’” 
he said. ‘‘ This is only the beginning ; hardly is it even 
the beginning.” 

Fastening his pony toa bush, he reconnoitered the 
place, disappearing from sight the moment he entered 
the chaparral in any directton. Returning at last, with 
a grave face, he said, ‘‘ Will Majella let me leave her 
here for a little time ? There isa way, but I can find 
it only on foot. I will not be gone long. 1 know it is 
near.” 

Tears came into Ramona’s eyes. The only thing she 
dreaded was the losing sight of Alessandro. He gazed 
at her anxiously. ‘‘I must go, Majella,” he said with 


emphasis. ‘‘ We are in danger here.” — 
6 Go, go ! Alessan dio,” she cried. és But, oh, do aon 
be long !” 


As he disappeared in the thicket, the tough boughs 
crackling and snapping before him, it seemed to Ra- 
mona that she was again alone in the world. Capitan, 
too, bounded after Alessandro, and did not return at 
her call. All was still Ramona laid her head on Baba’s 
neck. The moments seemed like hours. At last, just 
as the yellow light streamed across the sky, and the 
crimson fleeces turned in one second to gold, she heard 
Alessandro’s steps, the next moment saw his face. It 
was aglow with joy. 

‘*T have found the trail!” he exclaimed; ‘‘ but we 
must climb up again out of this; and it is too light. I 
like it not.” 

With fear and trembling they urged their horses up 
and out into the open again, and galloped a half mile 
further west, still keeping as close to the chaparral 
thicket as possible. Here Alessandro, who led the way, 
suddenly turned into the very thicket itself ; no appar- 
ent opening ; but the boughs parted and closed, and his 
head appeared above them ; still the little pony was trot- 
ting bravely along. Baba sported with displeasure as 
he plunged into the same bristling pathway. The 
thick-set, thorny branches smote Ramona’s cheeks. 
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Wiiat was worse, they caught the nets swung on Baba’s 
sides ; presently these were held fast, and Baba began 
to rear and kick. Here was a real difficulty. Ales- 
sandro dismounted, cut the strings, and put both the 
packages securely on the back of his own pony. ‘“‘I 
will walk,” he said. ‘‘ It was only a little way longer I 
would have ridden. I shall lead Baba where it is nar- 
row.” 

‘‘ Narrow,” indeed. It was from sheer terror, soon, 
that Ramona shut her eyes. <A path, it seemed to her 
only a hand’s-breadth wide-—a stony, crumbling path— 
on the side of a precipice, down which the stones rolled, 
and rolled, and rolled, echoing, far out of sight, as they 
passed ; at each step the beasts took, the stones rolled and 
fell. Only the yucca-plants, with their sharp bayonet- 
leaves, had made shift to make foothold on this precipice. 
Of these there were thousands; and their tall tflower- 
stalks, fifteen, twenty feet high, set thick with the shin- 
ing, smooth seed-cups, listened like satin chalices in the 
sun. Below—bundreds of feet below—lay the cafon 
bottom, a solid bed of chaparral, looking soft and even 
as a bed of moss. Giant sycamore trees lifted their 
heads, at intervals, above this ; and far out in the plain 
glistened the loops of the river, whose sources, unknown 
to the world, seen of but few human eyes, were to be 
waters of comfort to these fugitives this day. 

Alessandro was cheered. The trail was child’s play 
to him. At the first tread of Baba’s dainty steps on the 
rolling stones, he saw that the horse was surefooted as 
an Indian pony. In a few short hours now, they 
would be all at rest. Ife knew where there was, under a 
sycamore-clump, running water, clear as crystal, -and 
cold—almost colder than one could drink—and green 
grass too; plenty for two days’ feed for the horses, or 
even three ; and all California might be searched over 
in vain for them, once they were down this trail. His 
heart full of joy at these thoughts, he turned, to see 
Ramona pallid, her lips parted, her eyes full of terror. 
He had forgotten that her riding had hitherto been only 
on the smooth way of the valley and the plain. There 
she was so fearless that he had no misgiving about: her 
nerves here ; but she had dropped the reins, was clutch. 
ing Baba’s mane with both hands, and sitting unsteadily 
in her saddle. She had been too proud to ery out ; but 
she was nearly beside herself with fright. Alessandro 
halted so suddenly that Baba, whose nose was nearly on 
his shoulder, came to so sharp a stop that Ramona _ ut- 
tered acry. She thought he had lost his footing. 

Alessandro looked at herin dismay. To dismount on 
that perilous trail was impossible ; moreover, to walk 
there would take more nerve than to ride. Yet she 
looked as if she could not much longer keep her seat. 

‘*Carita,” he cried, ‘‘I was stupid not to have told 
you how narrow the way is; but itis safe. I can run 
init. Tran all this way with the ferns on my back I 


brought for you.” 


“Oh, did you?” gasped Ramona, diverted, for the 
moment, from her contemplation of the abyss, and more 
reassured by that change of her thoughts than she could 
have been by anything else. ‘‘ Did you? It is fright- 
ful, Alessandro. I never heard of such atrail. I feel 
as if I were ona rope in the air. If I could get down 
and go on my hands and knees, I think I would like it 
better. Could I ?” 

‘1 would not dare to have you get off, just here, Ma- 
jella,” answered Alessandro, sorrowfully. ‘‘ It is dread- 
fulto me to see you suffer so; I will go very slow. 
Indeed, it is sufe ; we all came up here, the whole band, 
for the sheep shearing—old Fernando on his horse all 
the way.” 

‘ Keally,” said Ramona, taking comfort at each word, 
‘*T will try not. to be so silly. Is it far, dearest Ales- 
sandro ?” 

‘* Not much more as steep as this, dear, nor so nar- 
row ; but it will be an hour yet before we stop.” 

But the worst was over for Ramona now, and long 
before they reached the bottom of the precipice she was 


‘ready to laugh at her fears ; only, as she looked back at 


the zigzag lines of the path over which she had come— 
little more than a brown thread, they seemed, flung 
along the rock—she shuddered. 

Down in the bottoin of the cafion it was still the 
dusky gloaming when they arrived. Day came late to 
this fairy spot. Only at high noon did the sun fairly 
shine in. As Ramona looked around her, she uttered 
an exclamation of delight, which satistied Alessandro. 
‘* Yes,” he said, ‘‘ when I came here for the ferns, I 
wished to myself many times that you could see it. 
There is not in all this country so beautiful a place. 
This is our first home, my Majella,” he added, in a tone 
almost solemn ; and throwing his arms around her, he 
drew her to his breast, with the first feeling of joy he 
had experienced. 

‘‘T wish we could live here always,” cried Ramona. 

‘‘Would Majella be content ?” said Alessandro. 

‘* Very,” she answered. 

He sighed. ‘‘There would not be land enough, to 
live here,” he said. ‘‘If there were, I, too, would like 
to stay here till I died, Majella, and never see the face of 
a white managain!” Already the instinct of the hunted 


and wounded animal to seek hiding was striving in 
Alessandro’s blood. ‘‘ But there would be no food. 
We could not live here.” Ramona’s exclamation had 
set Alessandro to thinking, however. ‘‘ Would Majella 
be content to stay here three days now ?” he asked. 
‘There is grass enough for the horses for that time. 
We should be very safe here; and I fear very much we 
should not be safe on any road. I think, Majella, the 
Senora will send men after Baba.” 

‘‘ Baba!” cried Ramona, sghast at the idea. ‘‘ My 
own horse! She would not dare to call it stealing a 
horse, to take my own Baba!” But even as she spoke 
her heart misgave her. The Sefiora would dare any- 
thing ; would misrepresent anything; only too well 
Ramona Knew what the very mention of the phrase 
‘‘horse-stealing”’ meant all through the country. She 
looked piteously at Alessandro. He read her thoughts. 

‘* Yes, that is it, Majella,” he said. ‘‘ If she sent men 
after Buba, there is no knowing what they might do, 
It would not do any good for you to say he was yours. 
They would not believe you; and they might take me 
too, if the Sefiora had told them to, and put me into 
Ventura jail.” 

‘“She’s just wicked enough to do it!” cried Ramona. 
‘* Let us not stir out of this spot, Alessandro—not for a 
week! Couldn’t we stay a week ? By that time she 
would have given over looking for us.” 

‘Tam afraid not a week. There is not feed for the 
horses ; and I do not know what we could eat. I have 
iny gun, but there is not much, now, to kill.” 

‘But I have brought meat and bread, Alessandro,” 
said Ramona, earnestly, ‘‘and we could eat very little 
each day, and make it last!” She was like a child, in 
her simplicity and eagerness. Every other thought was, 
for the time being, driven out of her mind by the terror 
of being pursued. Pursuit of her, she knew, would not 
be in the Sefora’s plan; but thercclaiming of Baba and 
Capitan, that was another thing. The more Ramona 
thought of it, the more it seemed to ber a form of ven- 
geance which would be likely to commend itself to the 
Sefiora’s mind. Felipe might possibly prevent it. It 
was he who had given Babato her. He would feel that 


it would be shameful to recall or deny the gift. Only 


in Felipe lay Ramona’s hope. 

If she had thought to tell Alessandro that in her fare- 
well note to Felipe she had said that she supposed they 
were going to Father Salvierderra, it would have saved 
both her and Aijessandro much disquietude. Alessan- 
dro would have known that men pursuing them, on 
that supposition, would have gone straight down the 
river road to the sea, and struck northward along the 
coast. But it did not occur to Ramona to mention this: 
in fact, she hardly recollected it after the first day. 
Alessandro had explained to her his plan, which was to 
go by way of Temecula to San Diego, to be married there 
by Father Gaspara, the priest of that parish, and then go 
to the village or pueblo of San Pasquale, about fifteen 
miles northwest of San Diego. A cousin of Alessan- 
dro’s was the head man of this village, and had many 
times begged him to come there to live; but Alessan- 
dro had steadily refused, believing it to be his duty to 
remain at Temecula wiih his father. San Pasquale was 
a regularly established pueblo, founded by a number of 
the Indian neophytes of the San Luis Rey Mission at 
the time of the breaking up of that Mission. It was 
estublished by a decree of the Governor of California, 
and the lands of the San Pasquale Valley given to it. A 
paper recording this establishment and gift, signed by 
the Governor’s own hand, was given to the Indian who 
was the first Alcalde of the pueblo. He was Chief Pa- 
blo’s brother. At his death the authority passed into the 
bunds of his son, Fysidro, the cousin of whom Alessan- 
dro had spoken. 

‘‘Fysidro has that paper still,” Alessandro said, ‘‘and 
he thinks it will keep them their village. Perhaps it 
will; but the Americans are beginning to come in at 
the head of the valley, and [I do not believe, Majella, 
there is safety anywhere. Still, for a few years we can 
perhaps stay there. There are nearly 200 Indians in the 
valley ; it is much better than Temecula, and Fysidro’s 
people are much better off than ours were. They have 
splendid herds of cattle and horses, and large wheat- 
fields. Fysidro’s house stands under a great fig-tree ; 


they say it is the largest fig-tree in the country.” 


But, Alessandro,’ cried Ramona, why do you think 
it is not safe there, if Fysidro has the paper? I thought 
a paper made it all right.” 

‘‘T don’t know,” replied Alessandro. ‘‘ Perhaps it 
may be; but I have got the feeling now that nothing 
will be of any use against the Americans. I don’t be- 
lieve they will mind the paper.” 

‘‘They didn't mind the parers the Sefiora had for all 
that land of hers they took away,” said Ramona, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ But Felipe said that was because Rio 
Pico was a bad man, and gave away lands he had no 
right to give away.””* 

‘‘That’s just it,” said Alessandro. ‘‘Can’t they say 
that same thing about any governor, especially if he has 
given lands to us? If the Sefora couldn't keep hers, 
with Sefior Felipe to help her, and he knows all about 


the law, and can speak the American language, what 
chance is there for us? We can’t take care of ourselves 
any better than the wild beasts can, my Majella. Oh, 
why, why did you come with me ? Why did [ let you ?” 

After such words as these, Alessandro would throw 
himself on the ground, ard for a few moments not even 
Ramona’s voice would make bim look up. It was 
strange that the gentle girl, unused to hardship, or to 
the thought of danger, did not find herself terrified by 
these tierce glooms and apprehensions of her lover. But 
she was appalled by nothing. Saved from the only 
thing in life she had dreaded, sure that Alessandro lived, 
and that he would not leave her, she had no fears. 
This was partly from her inexperience, from her utter 
inability to conceive of the things Alessandro’s imagina- 
tion painted in colors only too true; but it was also 
largely due to the inalienable loyalty and quenchless 
courage of her soul—qualities in her nature never yet 
tested ; qualities of which she knew not so much as the 
name, but which were to bear her steadfast and buoy- 
ant through many sorrowful years. 

Before nightfall of this their first day in the wilder- 
ness, Alessandro had prepared for Ramona a bed of 
tinely broken twigs of the manzanitta and ceanothus, 
both of which grew in abundance all through the cafion. 
Above these he spread layers of glossy ferns, five and 
six feet long ; when it was done it was a couch no queen 
need have scorned. As Ramona seated herself on it, 
she exclaimed : ‘‘ Now I shall know how it feels to lie 
and look up at the starsat night! Do you recollect, 
Alessandro, the night you put Felipe’s bed on the ve. 
randa, when you told me how beautiful it was to lie at 
night out of doors and look up at the stars ?” 

Indeed did Alessandro remember that night—the 
first moment he had ever dared to dream of the Sefio- 
rita Ramona as his own. ‘ Yes, € remember it, my 
Majella,” he answered, slowly ; and in a moment more 
added, ‘‘ That was the day Juan Can had told me that 
your mother was of my people, and that was the night 
I first dared in my thoughts to say that perhaps you 
might some day love me.” 

‘* But where are you going to sleep, Alessandro ?” said 
Ramona, seeing that he spread no more boughs. *‘ You 
have made yourself no bed.” 

Alessandro laughed. ‘‘I need no bed,” he suid. 
‘‘ We think it is ou our mother’s lap we lie, when we lie 
on the ground. It is not hard, Majella. It is soft, and 
rests one better than beds. But to-night I shall not 
sleep. I will sit by this tree and watch.” 

‘‘Why, what are you afraid of ?” asked Ramona. 

‘‘It may grow so cold that I must make a fire for 
Majella,” he answered. ‘It sometimes gets very cold 
before morning in these cafions ; so [ shall feel safer to 
watch to-night.” 

_ This he said, not to alarm Ramona. His real reason 
for watching was that he had seen on the edge of the 
stream tracks which gave him uneasiness. They were 
faint and evidently old , but they looked like the 
tracks of a mountain lion. As soon as it was dark 
enough to prevent the curl of smoke from being seen 
from below, he would light a fire, and keep it blazing 
all night, and watch, gun in hand, lest the beast return. 

‘*But you will be dead, Alessandro, if you do not 
sleep. You are not strong,” said Ramona, anxiously. 

‘‘T am strong now, Majella,” answered Alessandro. 
And indeed he did already look like a renewed man, 
spite of all bis fatigue and anxiety. ‘‘I am no longer 
weak ; and to-morrow I will sleep, and you shall 
watch.” 

‘* Will you lie on the fern-bed then ?” asked Ramona, 
gleefully. 

‘‘T would like the ground better,” said honest Ales- 
sandro. | 

Ramona looked disappointed. ‘‘That is very 
strange,” she said. ‘‘It is not so soft, this bed of 
boughs, that one need fear to be made tender by lying 
on it,” she continued, throwing herself down ; ‘‘ but oh, 
how sweet, how sweet it smells !” 

‘‘ Yes, there is spice-wood in it,” he answered. ‘I 
put it in at the head, for Majella’s pillow.” 

Ramona was very tired, and she was happy. All 
night long she slept like a child. She did not hear 
Alessandro’s steps. She did not hear the crackling of 
the fire he lighted. She did not hear the barking of 
Capitan, who more than once, spite of all Alessandro 
could do to quiet him, made the cafion echo with sharp, 
quick notes of warning, as he heard the stealthy steps 
of small wild creatures in the chaparral. Hour after 
hour she slept on. And hour after hour Alessandro sat 
leaning against a huge sycamore-trunk, and watched 
her. As the fitful firelight played over her face, he 
thought he had never seen it so beautiful. Its expres- 


sion of calm repose insensibly soothed and strengthened 


him. She looked like a saint, he thought; perhaps it 
was asa saint of help and guidance the Virgin wa; 
sending her to him and his people. The darkness deep- 
ened, became blackness ; only the red gleams from the 
tire broke it, in swaying rifts, as the wind makes rifts 
in black storm-clouds in the heavens. With the dark- 
ness, the stillness also deepened. Nothing broke that 
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except an occasional motion of Baba or the pony, or an 
alert signal from Capitan ; then all seeme’! stiller than 
ever. Alessandro felt as if God himself were in the 
cafion. Countless times in his life before he had lain 
in lonely places under the sky and watched the night 
through, but he never felt like this. It was ecstasy, 
and yet it was pain. What was to come on the mor- 
row, and the next morrow, and the next, and the next, 
all through the coming years? What was to come to 
this beloved and loving woman who lay there sleeping, 
so confident, so trustful, guarded only by him—by him, 
Alessandro, the exile, fugitive, homeless man ? 

Before the dawn, wood-doves began their calling. 
The cafion was full of it, no two notes quite alike, it 
seemed to Alessandro’s sharpened sense ; pair after pair, 
he fancied that he recognized, speaking and replying, 
as did the pair whose voices had so comforted him the 
night he watched under the geranium hedge by the 
Moreno chapel—‘‘ Love !” ‘‘ Here!” ‘‘ Love!” ‘‘ Here !” 
They comforted him still more now. ‘‘ They, too, have 
only each other,” he thought, as he bent his eyes lov- 
ingly on Ramona’s face. 

It was dawn, and past dawn, on the plains, before it 
was yet morning twilight in the cafion ; but the birds in 
the upper boughs of the sycamores caught the tokens of 
the coming day, and began to twitter in the dusk. 
Their notes fell on Ramona’s sleeping ear like the fa- 
miliar sound of the linnetsin the veranda-thatch at home, 
and waked her instantly. Sitting up bewildered, and 
looking about her, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, is it morning 
already, and so dark! The birds can see more sky than 
we! Sing, Alessandro !” and she began the hymn— 

‘** Singers at dawn 
From the heavens above 
People all regions ; 
Gladly we too sing.’ ”’ 
Never went up truer invocation, from sweeter spot. 

‘‘Sing not so loud, my Majel,” whispered Alessandro, 
as her voice went caroling like a lark’s in the pure ether. 
‘“There might be hunters near who would hear ;” and 
he joined in with low and muffled tones. 

As she dropped her voice at this caution, it seemed 
even sweeter than before— 

‘*¢ Come, O sinners, 
Come, and we will sing 
Tender hymns 
To our refuge.’ ’’ 

“Ah, Majella, there is no sinner here, except me!” 
said Alessandro. ‘‘My Majella is like one of the 
Virgin’s own saints.” And indeed he might have been 
forgiven the thought, as he gazed at Ramona, sitting 
there in the shimmering light, her face thrown out into 
relief by the gray wall of fern-draped rock behind her ; 
her splendid hair, unbound, falling in tangled masses to 
her waist: ber cheeks thushed, her face radiant with 
devout and fervent supplication,ther eyes uplifted to the 
narrow belt of sky overhead, where filmy vapors were 
turning to gold, touched by a sun she could not see. 

‘‘Hush, my love,” she breathed rather than said. 
‘That would be a sin, if you really thought it. 

‘© beautiful Queen, 
Princess of Heaven,’ ”’ 

she continued, repeating the first lines of the song, and 
then, sinking on her knees, reached out one hand for 
Alessandro’s, and glided, almost without a break in the 
melodious sound, into a low recitative of the morning 
prayers. Her rosary was of fine-chased gold beads, with 
an ivory crucifix ; a rare and precious relic of the Mis- 
sion’s olden times. It had belonged to Father Peyri 
himself, was given by him to Father Salvierderra, and 
by Father Salvierderra to the ‘‘ blessed child,” Ramona, 
at her confirmation. A warmer token of his love and 
trust he could not have bestowed upon her, and to Ra- 
mona’s religious and affectionate heart it had always 
seemed a bond and an assurance, not only of Father 
Salvierderra’s love, but of the love and protection of 
the now sainted Peyri. 

As she pronounced the last words of her trusting 
prayer, and slipped the last of the golden beads along on 
its string, a thread of sunlight shot into the cafion 
through a deep, narrow gap in its rocky eastern crest— 
shot in, for a second, no more; fell aslant the shining 
rosary, lighted it ; by a flash as if of fire, across the fine 
cut facets of the beads, on Ramona’'s hands, and on the 
white face of theivory Christ. Only a flash, and it was 
gone! To both Ramona and Alessandro it came like 
an omen—like a message straight from the Virgin. 
Could she choose better messenger—she, the compas- 
sionate one, the loving woman in heaven; mother of 
the Christ to whom they prayed, through her ;— 
mother, for whose sake he would regard their least cry 
—could she choose better messenger, or swifter, than the 
sunbeam, to say that she heard and would help them in 
these sore straits 7 

Perhaps there were not, in the whole great world, at 
that moment, to be found two souls who were experi- 
encing so vivid a happiness as thrilled the veins of 
these two friendless ones, on their knees, alone in the 
wilderness, gazing half awe-stricken at the shining 
rosary. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any eubject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receivea reply 
either through the columne of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable | 

1. Is there any clear Scriptural warrant for the Miltonic dogma 
in reference to the temptation of Eve, heretofore, and probably 
now, indorsed by all sound theologians, that — 

* Th’ infernal serpent [Satan], he it was whose guile, 
Stirred up with envy and revenge, deceived 
The mother of mankind 

The writer of Genesis, chapter fii., gives no Intimation of a 
superior controlling intelligence in the action of the serpent, 
but attributes such action andits disastrous success to the supe- 
rior subtlety of this ** beast of the field,’ in that early marvelous 
and mythical age. St. Paul, who often, elsewhere, speaks of 
Satan, and sometimes of the devil and the * prince that now 
worketh in the sonsof disobedience,” in 2 Cor. xi.,3, calls the 
tempter of Eve (the snake-serpent), not 0 Daravas 
(Satan), nor 6ta (the devil). 

2. The punishment awarded to the serpent was to be its phys- 
ical disability and inferlority to other animals, and the enmity 
between its offspring and the offspring of the woman, and that 
in the contests of their posterity that of the womun would in- 
flict the greater injury. Is there any Scriptural authority for 
the teaching thatin this doom of the serpent there was a prom- 
ise of the Christ, and of his tinal triumph over Satan? If by any 
rule of interpretation it can be claimed that the important truth 
that Christ should be the offspring of woman is here first re- 
vealed, it would seem that by the same rule of interpretation 
Satan was to be the offspring of the serpent, a‘ beast of the 
field,’ which is absurd. H. 

WILKINSONVILLE, Mass. 

The story of the fall as recorded in Genesis, chapter iii., 
is by no means easy of interpretation. Christian scholar- 
ship is changing its view of this chapter, but we are not 
prepared to say what the final view will be. Under old 
methods of interpretation it was read as a literal history. 
The first chapter of Genesis is now regarded by most He- 
brew scholars as a poem, to be interpreted in accordance 
with the canons of poetical interpretation, and the ten- 
dency is to read the third chapter of Genesis in this 
way, as an allegorical parable or poem, the value of which 
lies in its spiritual significance. There are difficulties in 
this method of interpreting it; there is no clear line of sep- 
aration between the allegorical and poetical narrative and 
the later historical narratives of the same book ; but there 
are also great difliculties about reading this chapter as a 
plain prose narrative, the general coloring of which is that 
of allegory or parable. We are inclined to regard it in the 
light of an allegory, to dismiss all attempt to give it a literal 
historical interpretation, and to seek in it only the great 
spiritual lessons which it clearly inculcates, and which are 
the same, whether,we suppose a serpent, standing somehow 
erect, carrying on the colloquy with Eve, receiving as a pen- 
alty a physical disability, or whether we’regard the serpent 
as an ancient symbol for the Evil One (as we know, it to have 
been in the East), and the whole story as a dramatic repre- 
sentation of a spiritual experience, the great features of 
which are that disbelief in God’s Word ieads to dsobedience 
of his law, and this to separation from him and exclusion 
from the life and joy which he has prepared for those who 
believe in him. . 

If ** there is no Scriptural warrant for the idea of an intermedi- 
ate state (of conscious life) between death and the judgment, in 
which destiny is not yet decided,’’ will you kindly inform the 
readers of The Christian Union what the following Scripture 
record was designed to teach, that we may believe? It is writ- 
ten : ** Now to Abraham and his seed were the promises made ; 
and the Lord said unto Abraham, I will make thy seed as the dust 
of the earth, so that if a man can number the dust of the earth, 
then shall thy seed also be numbered. Therefore sprang there 
even of one so many as the stars of the sky in multitude, aud as 
the sand {which is by the seashore, innumerable... . These 
all died in faith, nut having received the promise. God having 
provided some better thing (that is,a heavenly country) for us, 
that they without (before) us should not be made perfect” (in 
realization of the promise). 

We do not think the interpretation which you have given 
to Heb. xi., 39, 40 by your parenthetical additions is a cor- 
rect one. The object ofjthe author of Hebrews is to show to 
the Jews that the Gospel of Jesus Christ is the consummate 
flower of the Old Testament. Giving in this eleventh chap- 
ter what we may call a panorama of faith, he closes by say- 
ing: These all having borne witness (of God’s grace) by 
their faith, still did not receive the promise (that is, the Mes- 
siah), God having provided some better thing (that is, the 
Gospel) for us, that without us they should not be perfected 
(that is, in the possession of the promise of God, with which 
we are with them partakers). Wedo not see what relation 
the other passages you cite have to the doctrine of an Inter- 
mediate State. 


I am still valuing you, spiritually, scientifically, politically, and 
in every way. I have paid for you and read you for many years, 
and then I have given you to others to read and be profited by ; 
80 now I have no back numbers, and come to ask you now will 
you answer briefly, definitely, in column for Inquring Friends, 
these questions: 1. Does God ever suffer pain? 2. Is God ever 
unhappy? (And I mean literally, and not figuratively.) - 

Iowa. E. N. B. 

It has been very generally assumed by theologians that 
God cannot suffer. This assumption rests not upon any 
teaching or revelation, but upon a philosophical basis. The 
argument may be briefly stated thus: Suffering is an evil ; 
a perfect being cannot be subject to evil; therefore God 
cannot suffer. We think the first premise isa false one. 
Suffering may be, but is not necessarily, evil; and we think 
the Bible clearly teaches that God suffers in, with, and for 
his children. He is a sympathizing God, he is touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities, he knoweth our frame, he so 
loveth the world as to give his only begotten Son for its re- 
demption. Divine, suffering love is the central truth of 
revelation, and the Gospel has been greatly obscured by its 
denial. . 


AN EVERY-DAY HEROINE. 
By tue Rev. WILLIAM AIkMAN, D.D. 


as ND so they fell by thousands—those unnamed 
demigods !” exclaimed Kossuth in one of his 


‘impassioned orations made in this country over thirty 


years ago. He was speaking of the unselfish patriotism 
of his countrymen as they laid down their lives in bat- 
tle. It was the enthusiastic estimate of a man who saw 
the extremity of devotion in men who never had a 
thought that they would be heralded or even known, 
but who, with sublime self-sacrifice, did their duty 
only. 

There are unnamed heroes everywhere. They need 
not be looked for on battlefields; they can easily be 
found in obscure places, where few eyes see them, 
and no one thinks of celebrating or heralding them. 
More often they are heroines, gentle women who meet 
the battle-shock of life and bear it bravely and with 
smiles. 

In a country place, removed from the noise of the 
city, we have been observing one of thcse unnamed 
heroines. The old house in which she has her home 
has stood for more than eighty years where itis. Once a 
large family filled it. It was the home of plenty, and 
its mistress was a Lady Bountiful, and its master one 
whom men praised and children clung to. But times 
have changed and have dispeopled it, and now many of 
its rooms are vacant. Fatuer and brothers have gone, 
the one to heaven, the others to make homes elsewhere 
on earth. Only the daughter is left with the widowed 
mother. There is still the place, not now prosperous as 
in the olden time—it is gone much to decay—to be cared 
for: the garden, the cow, the home; and some one mist 
give the care. 

It would be easy for this girl to despond and to have 
started back from{the responsibility and the work ; to 
have said, ‘‘I cannot do it; itis not a womuan’s task.” 
But so she has not done. She has taken up the burden, 
and she bears it cheerily from diy today. She evi- 
dently does not think it a burden. Her face is bright, 
and I hear her quiet singing ae she goes on her way 
round the house. She directs everything, provides for 
everything, but with a sunshine of good nature.. I hear 
no fretful word when annoyances press upon her—and 
that is almost every day; I hear no whisper of com- 
plaint, nor the semblance of an expression of weariness 
or dissatisfaction. She does not seem to think that she 
is doing anything out of the usual line of things. She 
is not old; she is young enough to enjoy the pleasant 
things of life, and she does enjoy them. She does not 
seem to feel cut off by the multiplicity of her cares 
from company or amusements. Somehow she contrives 
to mingle them in with the routine of her life, and to 
get more out of them than others without a tithe of her 
occupations. 

Now, there isinothing extraordinary inal] this. There 
are all over the land thousands of just such girls. They 
are found in every city and hamlet, and this girl is in 
no way superior to any. one of them. They have wid- 
owed mothers to care for, little brothers and sisters to — 
look after, a scanty income to make up by skillful con- 
trivances, they have a hundred worries and heavy re- 
sponsibilities ; but they go singing on their way, bravely 
and sweetly doing all that the hours are demanding, all 
that the days are bringing. No murmur escapes their 
lips, and no murmur seems to be in their hearts. They 
are simply true-hearted women. 

Yet they are heroines, more of heroines, when one ~ 
comes to measure it all, than if on some battlefield they 
helped the wounded, or by some river risked life to save 
a drowning child. Battlefields are not found every day 
nor even every year. These great occasions come only 
once in a great while, and to the most of people never. 
They can never display courage or unselfish devotion if 
these are only fields for them. But the ordinary days, 
as they come and go, make opportunities for almost every 
one to display these high qualities. Life is made up of 
small moments and small things, but great qualities cn 
be shown in them. The steady pressure of care, the 
everlasting round of humdrum duties, the small worries 
and frets of life, make them. In these few the most of 


us fail. We do not see just where the great opportuni- 
ties open. We do not see them great, or our opportuni- 
ties at all. 


But what is more noble than to meet them couraze- 
ously and cheerfully, to take up their burden with a 
song and asmile? Thecheery silence or the quiet song 
of this girl, the patience and the steady endeavor, that 
make up the history of every day, seem in this light 
heroic. 

Perhaps these lines may fall under the eye of some 
one more than half weary with the cares that do not 
cease to come with every day, with work and duty whose 
tread is a perpetual round, till you are tempted to grow 
sad and to feel that life has but small meaningin it. Do 
not yield to the thought. Thereisheroismin your daily | 
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bearing and doing, there is a nobility in your life when 
with smiles and rippling songs you do the work that 
lies justin front of you. There are unseen eyes that 
watch, angelic presences that help, and—more than all— 
One whose tenderness wearies not, and who will by and 
by say: ‘‘ Well done!’ It was said to one who had 
been ‘‘ faithful in a very little.” 


THE CARE OF CHILDREN.’ 


RROKS in judgment on the part of mothers often 
date back to the period of the early infancy of 
their children. I refernow to the nursing period. And 
first of all I lay it down as a general rule that an infant 
should be nursed by its mother until it is at least a year 
old, and in some instances much longer. I am sure that 
I have saved several infants’ lives by procuring a wet 
nurse for them after they were a year old. No mother 
capable of nursing her child should wean it until permit- 
ted to do so by her family physician. No infant should 
be weaned at the beginning of the summer months, unless 
the strongest reasons exist for so doing. Every yeara 
large number of infants in this city die by changing 
their food just as the warm weather sets in. Such in- 
fants appear to thrive for a few days after the change to 
artificial food, but soon the bowels become irregular ; 
castor oil or other laxatives are given ; vomiting sets in ; 
the child rapidly wastes in flesh, and either dies sudden- 
ly of cholera infantum, some hot night or day, or 
perishes more slowly of exhaustion, after weeks of 
anxious, exhausting care on the part of the mother. 
Frequently, too, in changing from mother’s milk to 
artificial food an entirely unsuitable preparation of food 
is selected. It is not at all uncommon to find a yse- 
cently weaned child getting a mixture of farina or corn- 
starch, besides partial meals of mashed | potatoes, and 
perhaps the least bit of boiled cabbage, ‘‘ because the 
baby cried for it.” I once had a serious encounter with 
au misguided grandmother who had been feeding her 
nine-months-old grandchild cucumbers in the month of 
July. She defended the diet on the ground that she 
had brought up a family of five children, and that all 
of them had been allowed cucumbers during infancy. 
After complimenting her on the vigorous constitutions 
of her children, I succeeded in convincing her that five 
was too small a number to base general rules upon. 
Now, one of the most unsuitable of all articles of food 
for infants is starch ; hence the objection to farina, corn- 
starch, and rjce flour. The glands which in later life act 
in digesting this part of our food have not, in the infant, 
become sufficiently developed to perform their duties. 
There are some mothers who cannot nurse their babies 
from the very first, because they have no milk ; others 
who can nurse them only in part ; and still another class 
whose own health is so poor that, both on their own ac- 
count and that of theirinfants, they should not be allowed 
to nurse them. I do not mean by this that every deli 
cate woman should be prohibited from nursing; there 
are exceptions. If a mother cannot nurse her child 
what isthe most suitable substitute for mother’s milk ? 
In this city, I have no hesitation in saying Borden’s 
condensed milk, delivered daily from the wagon and 
prepared with water and a little sugar and salt, is 
generally the most satisfactory substitute attainable. 
Sometimes, but not often, it disagrees with a child. 
In certain cascs of supposed disagreement, the fault lies 
in the proportions of milk being too great, or possibly 
too small. About one part of milk to eleven of water 
fora very young infant is the rule, the richness of the 
mixture as the child grows older to be increased. 
Another cause of disagreement is that the child is fed 
too often or too much at a meal. Every two hours is 
often cnough to feed a child until it is three months 
old, and after that less frequently, whether it be had 
from the breast or artificially. In the latter case, two 
nursing-bottles should always be at hand, and one 
allowed to remain in a weak solution of baking-soda 
water while the other is being used. When the child 


has finished its meal, the bottle should be taken away. 


It is quite a common practice to allow a child to nurse 
an empty bottle in order to keep it quiet. Then when 
it gets full of wind and begins to cry from stomach-ache 
and colic, it issupposed to be hungry again, and another 
bottle of food is prepared. Or perhaps some wise 
neighbor comes in and makes a diagnosis. She says, 
‘*Mrs. Smith, that child is teething, and you ought to 
send right out and get a bottle of soothing sirup.” 
Of courre the sirup will keep it quiet if enough is given, 
for this perniclous compound contains a large amount of 
opium, and has put many a little infant to sleep so that 
it has never again awakened. In cases in which the 
condensed milk mixture causes costiveness, instead of 
using water alone with the milk, a weak oatmeal gruel 
may be mixed with the milk ; indeed, it is well to give 
this combination once or twice a day in any case. If 
instead of costiveness the child has diarrhava, give raw 
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oatmeal water, instead of gruel; 7. e., put a small cup- 
ful of uncooked meal into a pint of cold water ; let the 
mixture stand an hour or two, stirring the meal a little 
from time to time ; then strain and mix this with the 
milk. 

In weaning an infant, do it gradually, if possible. 
Take one or two weeks, feeding more and nursing less 
each succeeding day. As the tender-hearted German 
said about cutting off his dog’s ears, ‘‘ When I cut off 
a little piece every day, then it don’t hurt the dog so 
much.” In this case it does not hurt the child’s digestion 
so much, And I wish to repeat: Do not attempt to 
wean your infant at the beginning of summer, unless 
you have authority from your doctor, but carry it over 
till October. If you go to the country for the summer, 
and wish to stop nursing it, wait until you have been 
there a few days before you begin weaning ; and in this 
case, if you can get fresh cow’s milk it will be a good 
substitute. 

The most that I have said, thus far, has been entirely 
in the interest of parents and children, and at the expense 
of the doctors. Now 1 propose to say a word in our 
mutual interest. Summer complaints, such as diarrhwa, 
vomiting, and cholera infantum, prevail in this city toa 
fearful extent every year from June to late in September. 
They arise chiefly from over-feeding, improper food, 
the excessive heat of the city, and consequent foul air 
which arises from our sewers, gutters, and water-closets. 
Infants that have wet nurses suffer least, and when they 
are sick, are the most hopeful cases we have to treat. 
So that, in spite of the heat and bad air, babies that are 
wet-nursed generally escape with their lives. Now, it is 
an almost universal opinion among mothers that these 
bowel complaints are caused by teething, and this 
opinion has cost many a mother the life of her child. 
For myself, I solemnly believe that teething never 
caused a child’s death since the creation of Adam. I 
have never lanced a child’s gums but once since I have 
been in the medical profession, and I have sought for- 
giveness forthat. I have never known teething to cause 
serious sickness. Let any mother ask herself if her 
babies have had trouble with their bowels in winter 
while they were teething. I have frequently asked that 
question, and have always received a negative answer. 
No, these diarrhwas always occur in the hot season, and 
are due to the causes mentioned. In summer the body 
is debilitated and the digestive organs are feeble, and 
unsuiiable food produces much more serious trouble 
than when the system isin a vigorons condition. Even 
strong men and women who eat lobster salad, bologna 
sausage, and other indigestible substances in hot weather, 
must expect to have cholera morbus, which is the same 
thing as cholera infantum in the young. How often is 
a physician called to a child dying of summer complaint, 
to hear the mother say, ‘* Baby has been sick overa 
week with his bowels, but I thought he was teething, 
so 1 didn’t send for you until to-day, when he began to 
vomit, and I got frightened.” Perhaps she has had the 
counsel of some neighbor who has advised castor oil 
or Ilamburger Tea for softening the gums. 

The wise ones who attribute all the ills of infancy 
to teething are often wide of the mark, but they learn 
nothing from their mistakes, and go on giving oracu- 
lar opinions and heroic advices, to the great sacrifice 
of infantile life. 1 advise you, mothers, whenever 
your young children are attacked with summer diar- 
rheea, to call a doctor at once ; then, if you Jose your 
children, you will at least have the consolation of 
knowing that you have Jeft nothing undone. But 
if at the beginning of summer you carefully avoid 
giving any but the most simple and digestible food, and 
continue this course until the hot season is passed, you 
will have less frequent need for medical advice. Sim- 
plicity and regularity of diet are of great importance, 
even after the age of infancy has passed, if we wish to 
preserve healthy digestive organs and amiable tempers 
for later years. The late Mr. Carlyle would have been 
a much more agreeable companion if he had smoked less 
and improved his digestion. Feeding children between 
meals, especially with different kinds of pastry, nuts, and 
candies, is a custom as common as it is pernicious. So, 
too, allowing them to eat hearty meals before retiring 
causes broken slumbers, grinding of the teeth, and night 
terrors. ‘The old-fashioned supper of bread and milk 
is the best antidote for wakefulness and night-dreaming. 
Nine-tenths of the so-called worm fevers are due to in- 
digestion. Certain children have from birth a poor 
digestion, and, notwithstanding judicious diet, still 
suffer from dyspepsia. In such instances a physician’s 
advice should be sought. 

Much may be done to tempt the appetite of delicate 
children by serving their meals in small quantities and 
on tiny dishes tastefully arranged. Children while 
playing house will often eat more than if they ate ata 
full-grown. dining-table. Oae ingenious mother was 
accustomed to build farmhoyses and outbuildings with 
delicate timbers made of bits of bread and ginger. 
snaps, and stock the farm with the different domestic 
animals, represented by fancy crackers, then propose to 
her child that they should eat themall up. Many a 


farm became dismantled and inpoverished under this 
arrangement, but what was loss to the farm was gain to 
the child. 

Asin eating, so in sleeping, great regularity should 
be observed, especially as to the hour of retiring. Chil- 
dren shouid be put to bed early, and as nearly as pos- 
sible at the same hour every night. I speak now of 
children from three and one-half to ten years of age. 
Of course younger children require several naps a day. 
Their nervous and muscular systems are in constant 
action during their waking hours, and they do not rec- 
ognize the symptoms of fatigue. When bed-time arrives, 
no ordinary excuse should be allowed to prevail in 
keeping them up. Their bedrooms should be large 
and well ventilated, and fresh air from a partially opened 
window should be freely admitted. If care be taken 
to avoid draughts, this will not be found to be a danger- 
ous practice. Feather beds-should be avoided, and 
hair or straw mattresses used instead. The outer night- 
dress should be all of one piece, and should cover like a 
bathing-suit the whole body and extremities. No 
article of clothing worn by day should be allowed to re- 
main on during the night. 

Children should not be allowed to sleep with old 
people, or with sickly people of any age. It is un- 
necessary to give theoretical reasons for this last state- 
ment, as repeated observations have abundantly proved 
the great importance of giving heed to it. The same 
principle holds good in regard to employing nurses, to 
care forchildren, who are themselves the victims of any 
chronic disease. In short, all the surroundings of in- 
fants and young children, whether physical or moral, 
sa ould be of the most healthful nature. 

As every mother, probably, in this city is in the habit 
of bathing her infant daily until it is at least a year old, 
I have only to say, in regard to this subject, that such 
infants should not be plunged into cold water, as is 
practiced by many. It does not strengthen the child 
any more, amd the shock on the nervous system is often 
severe, and even dangerous. A temperature of about 
ninety degrees is suitable for the first year of life, and 
after that the temperature may be gradually lowered to 
seventy-five degrees. A salt-water bath once a week, 
when practicable, is beneficial, and may be made by 
warming river water or by adding rock or ordinary 
table salt to warmed Croton water. After the first year 
and a half, bathing need not be performed so frequent- 
ly, except perhaps in the hot weather, when sponge 
baths are sometimes given several times a day with 
great benefit. In cold weather the room in which 
the bath is given should be well warmed, and the child 
should be rapidly dried by brisk rubbing with a 
rather coarse, rough towel. In this way all danger 
from taking cold is avoided. A few children come 
out of a bath with blue lips acd extremities. If this is 
& constant condition, and not due to a prolonged ex- 
posure in the water, then full baths should be given 
up in those cases, and ordinary sponge bathing only 
allowed. Three minutes is Jong enough to keep an in- 
‘fant in a bath-tub. 

At what age should we begin sending our children to 
school ’ Not before they are seven years old, I should 
say, particularly if they sare sent to a public school. 
Although these schools are, in my opinion, the best we 
have, I think they are very exhausting to small chil- 
dren. Indeed, I believe that, generally, children will 
learn as much between seven and seventeen as between 
five and seventeen—sometimes more. And to confine 
, these little ones between the ages of five and seven ina 
necessarily very impure atmosphere during from five 
to seven hours daily, subject to strict discipline, is, in 
my opinion, a great mistake. It dwarfs their bedies, 
and sometimes their minds ; sometimes produces a prej- 
udice against study which is lasting. Such little ones 
may, perhaps, attend at a well-appointed kindergarten— 
a kind of go-as-you-please institution—without detri- 
ment. But, having had pretty large opportunities for 
observing the deleterious effects of subjecting very 
young children to rigid study and close confinement, 
I have learned to advocate a more procrastinating 
course, | 


CROSSING A PATH. 


By HAMILTON AIDE, 
(Author of “ Phillip.’’) 

Cy when I was a little boy, I was walking in a 

public garden on a summer's evening, with a 
beautiful young lady, who held my hand. On the other 
side of her walked a gentleman, some years older. The 
lady was fair, stately, and dominant; I fancied all 
queens must be like her. She had a firm step, a some- 
what loud, high voice (my childish ears were sensitive), 
and an imperial carriage of the head. Her cavalier was 
truly a gentleman, in every sense of the word; gentle 
by birth—as I afterwards learned—gentle in manner, 
gentle, though firm, by nature. I suppose the lady’s 
beauty, and the fact that she was his opposite in every 
respect, had originally attracted him—at all events, I 


had been told that day they were ‘‘ engaged.” 
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‘‘ What does ‘engaged’ mean ?” I asked. 

‘Tt means that he has asked her to be his wife, and 
that she has said ‘ yes.’”’ 

I was of an inquisitive turn. 

“Will they be happy forever afterwards, like the 
story-books ?” I inquired. 

The reply to this was of that vaguely hopeful charac- 
ter so unsatisfactory to the infantine mind. But I be- 
lieve I pictured them eating bread and honey in a golden 
palace through countless ages ; and] remember wonder- 
ing whether all queens talked so much more than kings, 
and that their formula was invariably, ‘‘ I shall cer- 
tainly have” this, and ‘‘I mean to do” the other. For 
the rest, I understood nothing of what was said, which 
accounted, no doubt, for my having been allowed to 
break the téte-a-téte. The Jady was voluble ; her future 
husband spoke more slowly. The tone in which he 
uttered the few words which remain indelibly engraved 
on my memory was as the full, grave music of an organ, 
after the roulades of a somewhat acute clarionet. 

The sun was firing the western horizon ; great dun 
clouds were gathering in wrath; the air was heavy; a 
storm was evidently brewing. We were pacing a broad 
gravel walk, bordered with lindens, while a band played 
the Aurora Waltz in the distance. I see it all now: the 
distant Kursaal, with the kellners hurrying to and fro 
with ices on the terraces ; white-clad ladies, with colored 
ribands, fluttering down shady alleys in company with 
bearded heroes ; the fat baron, like a beer jug, with his 
pipe, and his pink-cheeked daughter in short sleeves and 
mittens ; the pond, one beth of glory, from the evening 
sky, out of which small fish kept leaping in the sultry 
air for flies—it is curious how distinctly I recall it all, 
while so many of the subsequent slides in life’s magic 
lantern have completely faded away. 

We had reached the end of the ai/ée, and were about 
to turn, when my eyes, being nearest to the ground, were 
attracted by a gigantic spider hurrying straight across 
our path. 

** Look ! look!” I cried. 
big fellow?” 

The lady swiftly made astepin advance, and her foot 
—her beautiful foot, with its high instep—which looked 
as if it should tread on nothing but rose-leaves, crushed 
the spider fiat. 

“Why did you dothat ? He was doing you no harm,” 
said those Ceep, organ notes, sternly and sadly. 

! the horrid creature! I always kill one when 
I see it.” 

There was a pause. 

** And I could never live happily with any one who 
did so,” sighed the deep, grave voice again. 

The lady looked stunned; but some of the other 
members of the party joining us at that moment, her 
spirits revived, and she realized all the significance of 
that speech as little as did the child beside her. 

When he said, next day, however, ‘‘ That will bea 
very cruel queen, mother. She killed a poor innocent 
spider that was doing her no harm,” the reply he re- 
ceived was, ‘‘ My boy, she will never be queen in that 
kingdom, for the king has ridden away, declaring he 
will never behold her again.” 

That was the first lesson I ever received as to the dan- 
ger attending ‘‘one false step ” in life. 


**Did you ever see such a 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug - 
gestions, and experiences for this column. | 


I want to learn something about Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen. 
Please answer through your paper. 


Thomas Erskine is one of the prophets of tne nineteenth 
century. Born 1788, died 1870. He was a graduate of 
Edinburgh University, for six years a member of the Scottish 
bar, from the active duties of which he retired to the suc- 
cession of the estate of Linlathen. We cannot better depict 
his character than by the single sentence quoted by Bishop 
Ewing, who knew him intimately: ‘‘ Should any one attempt 
to write the life of Mr. Erskine, the difficulty must ever pre- 
pent itself to him that what he has to depict is spirit and 
not matter; that he has to convey light, to represent 
sound—an almost insuperable difficulty.’’ He belonged to 
the same school as that represented in England by Maurice 
and Robertson, and in this country by Bushnell and Phillips 
Brooks. The best source for further information respecting 
him is the ‘‘ Letters of Thomas Erskine,’’ edited by William 
Hanna, D.D., published by G. P. Putnem’s Sons, New York 
City. 


* Off,”’ ‘‘oft,”? and “‘wrong’’ should not be pronounced 
auf, awft, rawng, but with the short sound of ¢, as in on, 
not, odd 

Which’’ should be Awich, not wich. 

** Goodness ’’ should not be goodniss, nor should any other 
terminal ess be 13:3. 

Honest’ should not be pronounced Aonist, nor ‘* forest’’ 
forist, nor ‘‘ youngest youngist. 

“Library ”’ is not libray, nor favorite fuvrite. 


The Seaman’s Reading-Room, 46 Catharine Street, New 
York City, makes a special call for reading-matter. They 
would like very much to have several numbers of ‘‘ Har- 
per’s Young People’’ and ‘‘ Youth’s Companion” espe- 


cially, although any good moral reading-matter is accept- 
able. They have numbers of youths between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty visiting the rooms, and it is almost im- 
possible for them to find —— that is adapted to 
this class of readers. 


I am very glad to oblige * A Reader’’ by sending the whole of 
the poem she asks for, but I cannot tell the author’s name. The 
piece was cut from a newspaper some ten years ago, and is un- 
signed. 

VIOLETS IN AUTUMN. 
I knew I should find the daisy, 
With her forehead so brave and white, 
For the sun is her lover, to comfort her, 
And to keep her in beauty bright ; 
And she folds the last of his kisses 
In the golden well of her cup, 
Then, fearless, sleeps in the frosty fields, 
Till the morning wakes her up. 


And the purple pink o° the mountain 
Droppeth her velvet train 

Where the stricken glory of forest leaves 
Is shed in scarlet rain, 

And nods to the late red clover 

And the stoical immortelle. 

And the timid buds of the dewberry, 

Hid down in the sunny dell. 


And I gathered the golden aster, 
And blossom blades of grass, 

Each bowing low like a cuurtier 
To let his lady pass ; 

But the violets—oh, the violets ! 

I thought they were all asleep, 
Each on her pillow of thistledown, 
In the pine wood dark and deep. 


But they stood in their hapless beauty 
Under the sullen skies, 

Each lamenting her mother, Spring, 
With the scrrow of dewy eyes ; 

Five o’ them, April's darlings, 

On a bank of yellowed moss, 

That long ago the south wind 

Had forgotten to blow across. 


And I took the meek, sweet orphans, 
Fair set ‘neath emerald eaves, 

But all for the love of the secret dear 
That was bidden among their leaves. 
Five little heads, blue-hooded— 
Your message was all for me; 

And ye were its fittest carriers, 

For all that ye were so wee. 

Will you please answer through your columns at what age 
the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon began to preach in London, and what na- 
tionality he belongs to, and oblige A Constant READER’ 

The Rey. C. H. Spurgeon was born at Kelvedon, in Essex, 
June 19, 1834. After a school education and one year in an 
agricultural college, he began the business of life as an usher 
in a scbool at Newmarket, whence he removed to Cam- 
bridge, where his success as a speaker to Sunday-school chil- 
dren and as a lay preacher soon attracted attention, and he 
pass.d witbout special theological education into the pasto- 
rate of the Baptist church in New Park Street, on the Surrey 
side of the Thames, in 1854, in the twentieth year of his age. 

Can you tell me who wrote the poem commencing with 
the lines : 3 

* The night was dark : behold ! the shade was deeper 

In the old garden of Gethsemane 
When that calm voice awoke the weary sleeper, 
*Couldst thou not watch one hour alone with me? "’ 
It is found in the collection of the ‘‘Changed Cross.”’ 
Will you kindly give the author’s address, if living ? 
E. 8. 


©ur Youna Fotks. 


MR. AND MISS FRISKY. 
By ANSEL Henry. 

NE bright autumn morning there was not a little 

whisking and chippering§in a maple-tree at the 
corner of the farmer’s barn. The naked old maple 
itself appeared to grow merry over the gay scampering 
up and down its stately trunk, backward and forward, 
again and again, the length of its solemn limbs. A pair 
of young red squirrels had run into its roomy arms to 
perfect a sly plan which they did not wish such vul- 
gar things as bushes and dry weeds to hear. Moreover, 
there were moles, and perhaps some little bugs not yet 
quite stiff with the cold, that could listen to a good 
story. None of these inferior folk should catch a word, 
if Mr. and Miss Frisky could help it. To be sure, so 
delighted were they with what they were saying, they 
ran a number of times down to the roots of the tree ; but 
when within hearing of the moles and numb little bugs, 
they only said ‘‘ chick-a-chick !” or ‘‘ ree-ree !” which 
didn’t mean anything. 
These antic young people were indeed very shrewd, but, 
what was in a way unfortunate, they were lovers. Love 
(among squirrels) is strangely selfish, not to say greedy. 
The moment Love gets inside a heart (a squirrel’s heart) 
it is almost sure to drive even poor little inoffensive Com- 
monsense out into the cold. This is what it did in the 
present instance leaving nothing in either happy, jump- 
ing home of a heart except its own selfish self. Conse- 
quentiy, before long, the youngsters, who thought 
themselves so sly, talked loud enough to be heard all 


over the wood ; and, among the thousand sugary things 


they said to one another, let out altogether too much of 
their secret plan. 

‘*A whole big crib full !” cried the lover, his tail high 
in air, quivering with delight. ‘‘ Full to the top, and a 
hole as large again as need be to get in.” 

‘* But there’s the old farmer. He has a keen gray eye 
yet. I saw him shoot one of the dearest hawks just for 
sailing about overhead and looking innocently down on 
a cross-patch hen with chickens enough and to spare.”’ 

‘* Wee-wee !” interrupted Mr. Frisky, with a true Pa- 
risian accent. 

is awful!” (Young lady squirrels say ‘‘ awful’”’ 
in the place of some dozens of words.) ‘‘ I wouldn't go 
down there for the world.” 

‘* Fudge ! my dear,” said Mr. Frisky, coming back at 
a jump to his mother-tongue. ‘'J] could pick corn out 
of his pocket, and he not know it.” 

So they went on; the lover boasting, the lady beg- 
ging him to be careful. is 

They had not been talking long when a fatherly voice 
came from a walnut-tree, saying, ‘*‘ My pretties, there 
being no green leaves or anything to stop my ears with, 
I’ve been obliged to share in your secret.” 

‘Why didn’t you stay in your hole, old gray-beard ?” 
shouted back saucy Mr. Frisky. Whereupon little Miss 
Frisky set up such a scolding that if venerable Squire 
Gray Squirrel bad not lived many years with a dyspep- 
tic wife, and been used to the bantering of scores of 
barking pettifoggers while sitting as Justice of the 
Peace to the forest, he certainly would have retired and 
stopped his ears with the first bit of empty nut-shell he 
could Jay paws on. 

Patient servant of the public that he was, he sep ly 
sat still in the black-walnut crotch, and, when the little 
red upstarts had screeched themselves out of breath, re- 
plied : ‘‘Save your strength, my young friends. You 
do yourselves harm and me no good by abusing these 
gray hairs. I could have you arrested, both of you, and 
brought before me for disturbing the peace. But I was 
young once, and, no doubt, as foolish and rash as are 
you.” | 

Mr. Frisky puckered his lips and snapped his tail, as 
if about to give the old Squire a second trimming, when 
his lady-love turned her bright eyes so pleadiugly on him 
that he huddied himself up into a tiny hairy ball, and 
looked straight down at the ground. 

‘You are only distant cousins of mine,” continued 
the Squire, ‘‘ but that is near enough to make me wish 
you well. Now, take a word of advice.” 

‘We will, good sir ; indeed we will, and that gladly,” 
chippered Miss Frisky. ‘‘ And know you will forgive 
every wicked word Mr. Frisky has said.” 

(As if she hadn’t said ten wicked words to the young 
gentleinan’s one !) 

‘That was done long ago,” answered the Squire, 
bowing slightly, and broadening his sharp face ail he 
could to make it widen into a smile. ‘* Pray listen to 
my advice. I know the farmer is old and gray and fat 
and clumsy,asI am. Probably my young friend could 
dodge about him, and run small risk ; but” (here the 
Squire slightly raised his right paw, as was his wont 
when addressing counsel or jury)—‘‘ but have you ever 
seen a yellow outlaw of a creature that lords it over the 
farmer’s house and barn ? Of him beware !” 

The last three words having been delivered in the 
solemn voice the Squire employed when pronouncing 
sentence on the trembling criminal, he turned and went 
slowly into his hole. 

‘** Chee-chee ! Rip, rip, rip-a-rip, r-rr-r-r !” said some- 
body below. 

* What are you laughing at, you little silly, striped 
thing !” responded Mr. Frisky, instantly prepared for a 
pitched battle. ‘‘ You haven't been out of jail long 
enough to get your rogue’s suit off. Jump from that 
stump, and skip into the ground where you belong, or 
I'll be down: there in a minute !” 

A seratching sound, a swift streak running from the 
top of a decayed stump to its roots, and Chipmunk dis- 
appeared. 

‘Wait till I catch him out in the sunshine to-morrow 
morning,” growled the doughty lover. ‘‘ Don’t cry, 
dear. What is the matter ?” 

“Oh, I’m so frightened !” whimpered Miss Frisky. 
‘You are fearfully” (young lady squirrels are extremely 
partial to this adverb), ‘‘ fearfully fierce. I’d rather never 
be loved than have one forever fighting about me. I 
know well enough you will get your precious eyes 
scratched out; yes, that you'll be killed! Then what 
would become of me?” (Here she broke down com- 
pletely). ‘‘ You forget that I have run away from home, 
left father and mother, to follow you. Cruel ! cruel !” 

‘* Now, now ; that’s nonsense. Let’s change the sub- 
ject.” 

Mr. Frisky crept to his sweetheart’s side, and, with his 
nose so close to her ear that his breath tickled her, whis- 
pered, ‘‘] know whom the Squire meant. That brat of 
a chipmunk better not laugh. The outlaw is no other 
than the farmer’s cat.”’ 

‘‘ Horrors! That awful, dreadful, terrible monster. 


I saw cuff the peddler’s dog till he howled again ?” 
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“That very same.” 

‘*You must not go an inch toward the corn-crib. I'd 
rather never see a kernel of corn, rather sit right here 
and starve.” 

are a sweet, soft-haired, snowy-throated girl to 
care so much forme. But hear what I have to say.” 

‘*T almost know Chipmunk has told the cat already.” 

‘‘ Never! the wretch has his hands full holding his 
own skin on. Why, that cat would down him at a 
swallow, and lick his chops for the rest of the family.” 

‘* Yes, and then hunt you for desert.” 

‘You will make me angry yet. Class me with chip- 
munks, make me fellow to a disgusting dwarf of a prison- 
bird groundling! There are not cats enough in crea- 
tion to catch me, and you know it. But let me tell 
you that something ails this particular cat. If cats in 
general can catch me, this one can’t. He isn’t sound, 
He has been wounded. Somebody has _ pulled—has 
pulled his tail square out | 

Mr. Frisky whistled this startling fact in so emphatic 
a manner that his lady-love, in spite of her fear anu 
trembling, actually burst intoa laugh. ‘‘ Why, he can 
run all the faster without a tail to carry: and what has 
tail or no tail to do with his perfectly awful” (young 
lady red squirrels under excitement often prefer ‘‘ per- 
fectly” to *‘ fearfully ”) ‘‘ teeth ?” . 

‘*Ah, balance, my dear, balance! A cat must be 
well balanced to be a good mouser, and especially to be 
a good squirreler.” 

Miss Frisky giggled; she couldn’t help it; but the 
speaker was so blinded by his own dazzling eloquence 
that he took no notice. : : 

‘* Balance,” he continued. ‘‘ That cat’s head is alto- 
gether too big. I’ve watched him. He can’t sit down 
like other cats. His head is so heavy it keeps him tee. 
tering like those ridiculous birds we saw inthe summer, 
down on the shore of the pond—Ha, ha, ha!” They 
were both laughing. In their glee they started up, took 
several lively turns round the maple, and vanished. 

Jt was now nearly noon, and a suspicious circumstance 
is to be here noted. No sooner were the merry lovers 
gone than the farmer saw his pet quietly hide away 
under the corn-crib. That’s right, Billy,” said he; 
‘‘stay there; catch every rascally nibbling thief of 
‘em !” 
When nicht fell there was sorrow deep in the heart of 
the maple-tree. Cold and cheerless was the cozy home 
the lover had fixed on and fitted up for his bride. The 
darkness came, the wailing, biting winds, the voices of 
the owls, but the headstrong, lively little lover came not 
with them. 

Night went its way, and morning dawned. <A wee, 
sad face peered piteously out of the maple, gave one 
long, sad look at. the world, and dropped backward 
from sight. In the afternoon of this day, Squire Gray 
Squirrel was heard lecturing his grandsons with unusual 
unction on the follies of youth. At the very same hour, 
little chap Chipmunk, running across a_ beautiful 
bushy red tail without an owner, soliloquized, ‘‘ It is 
easier getting out of jail than out of some other places | 
know of. Mr. Frisky was mighty saucy to me ; afterall, 
I liked him better than I do that sullen old yellow rabbit- 
cat.’ Just because he was born without a tail he has 
killed poor Frisky, and means to wear this himself. Not 
a bit of it.” 

So saying, he seized all that was left of the departed 
hero. climbed to the hole where his mate curled discon- 
solate and tucked it gently in, as far as he could 


Now, little chap Chipmunk was a young gentleman 
not to be despised, either in character or in personal ap- 
pearance. His stripes were strictly honorable, and he 
could be very winning on occasion. Hence it is not 
surprising that, after presenting his deceased rival’s re- 
mains to the beloved, he should present himself, and, in 
due time, convince the bereaved one that a lonely, 


empty dwelling in the top of a naked tree was not to be- 


preferred to a comfortable home in the warm under- 
ground, with plenty of good company. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
3 HE hot weather has come down upon us so fu- 
riously that my breath is almost taken away. It 
‘does not comfort me much to hear that it is ‘“‘ growing 
weather,” for] have no desire to see the weeds grow 
when I bave not strength to pull them. But other 
things grow besides weeds, you say, and I suppose you 
expect me to think of all the cows and horses and 
chickens to be fed with corn and all those things, and 
how hungry they would be if there were not heat 
enough to ripen the grain. So I will; and will try to 
be patient, upon one condition ; and that is. if you will 
tell me what has been interesting you out-of-doors this 
month. Carl found a “‘ walking-stick ” in the house yes- 
terday, and Rex caught a fine butterfly, and they are 


1 The rabbit-cat is practically tailless; seldom having more 


than a button, or, at most, a rosette. “in the place where the~ 


tail—ought to grew.” 


‘get as old as [am—ten years. 


interested in their Natural History collection more than 
ever. Ina short walk last week I found a great variety 
of fungi—I suppose you would call them all toadstools— 
large and small, of all exquisite shades of brown and 
red ; and I wish I knew some way to keep them fresh 
fora while. The brown ones were beautifully shaded 
and as glossy as satin. We found, also, what looked 


Jike a coarse sponge growing at the foot of a reck : do 


you know what it is ? 
Canapa, Augnst 4, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

This is holiday time, and I am out in the country on grandpa’s 
farm, having a good time. School closed in town July 1, and 
opens September 1, so you see Canadian children have two 
months’ vacation. Grandpa’s men are harvesting barley, wheat. 
oats, and peas, and they say the vield will be very good. [have 
tine times driving the horses to the fields for the loads of grain, 
bringing the cows for Annt Julia, huntine eggs in the barn and 
stables, picking raspberries, currants, and cherries, going to the 
village twice a week for the mails, and doing many other things. 
Grandma says bovs should try to earn their board when they 
My nnele Fred is nineteen years 
old, and he can do all kinds of work ona farm, and he says | 
shall be quite a farmer if ldo work as Lam told. I find a great 
deal to learn, but if I learn something new every day, and try to 
do everything well, I shall know a lot of farm work by the end 
of vacation. It is real nice to have a kind uncle like Fred. My 
father is an editor, and he says The Christian Union is the best 
of his religious exchanges I have cousins in New York. and 
when I visit them T would like to see Aunt Patience. 

From your Canadian nephew, Jesse ALBERT J. 


Boys are not always a help, because they are not will- 
ing to do as they are told, and to learn a little every 
dav. Jam sure you will “earn your board ” if you do 
all the things you speak of well. Perhaps it is easier 
for you to work with horses and in the field because it 
is new to you, and not going to last long. After novelty 
wears off, work often comes to be drudgery which 
before was fun. 


oe May 18, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Putience 
2apa takes The Christian Union, and I like to read the letters. 
Tam ten vears old, and have three brothers and one sister : their 
names are lames, Frederie, and Sidney, and Lonie. | go to 
school, and study reading, writing, arithmetie, geography, and 
spelling. I came from England. We have twenty-nine little 
chickens, and a kitty named Jetty, a pig and sheep. I have two 
dolls, and I like to make their clothes. Lonie has one dol!, and 
I make its clothes. T help mamma wash dishes and sew, some 
times. Sidney is afunny boy; he has just been sticking paper 
on his face for a mustache, and it fel: off, and he said, ‘* My 
*stache fall off. TI hope you will print this, as I would like to sur- 
prise papa. Now I must conclude, hoping you will accept me 
for a niece. Yours affectionately, JENNIE W. 
Can you tell us about your English hone? Which 
do you like best, England or America? I wish you 
were here to teach Trixie to make dolls’ clothes. 
AUBURN, N. Y. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
Mamma takes The Christian Union, and 1 like to read the 
children’s letters very much 
I have a black cat and two kittens. one black and gray striped, 
and the otheris black just like theold cat. Our cat hid her kit- 
tensina holein the lumber. We have a red-bird that whistles, 
only it is so wild now that it doesn’t only once and a while. 
Mamma takes hin in her hand every morning, and he bites her. 
I want to be one of your nieces. Lam going to camp-meeting 
Wednesday at Auburndale. | hope you will publish this letter, 
because it ix the first one that | have written. 
From your loving niece, NELLIE H. 


I hope your red-bird will not die, as mine did. Did 
you draw the pretty rose on your letter-paper ? If so, I 
think you must have some talent for drawing. 


Lynn, July 28, 1884, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

lamsorry I gave you so much trouble about that correspond- 
ence, and thank you very much for the letters you sent. The 
day before your first letter came I sent a letter to Bessie,” and 
quite forgot to answer yours; anda fe days after your second 
letter came, I received one fromher. But don’t let us talk about 
this all the time, and me tell you about a little entertainment 
that the class that I am in, in Sabbath-school, gave a little while 
ago. Of course I took part, and there was a dialogue, a sun- 
shade drill. piano duets and solos, and reading, but no siuging, 
for you must know that only afew of us have decent voices, and 
those that have would not sing, so we had to do without. 


But we had a nice time. and raised over seven dollars, that: 


went toward the * Picnic Fund.”* There were three girls, out of 
my class of ten or twelve, that went. More would have gone, 
but it was cloudy, and that spoiitit all. [ was one that went 
The place was Haggett’s Pond, in North Andover, and my 
brother rowed a party of usall round the pond twice, and it’s 
beautiful there. Imagine a large pond surrounded by a large 
inletted grove of trees, bordered on the edge with flags and cow- 
slips, two pretty islands at one side, and the water clear and dot- 
ted with rowboats, and you have a pretty clear picture of the 
pond I wason, On one side of the pond there was a private 
grove, where there was a little house, several tents, ete , and 
which looked inhabited. At another side there was a scow, and 
some boys and a man putting a little house on it, and the mothers 
and sisters looking on. The boys had made the little house, and, 
now they had got on the scow, they were going fishing. Isn't 
that a nice wayto do’ Oh, Aunt Patience! I found a four-leaved 
clover. I have been sick for a few days, and haven't been ont, 
su lrested a few minutes ago and went out and took a little 
walk in the garden, and while I was there I saw a clover-plant 
in one of the cold frames, and, as I have been bunting all the 
summer, | thought [(‘d sit on the edge of it and see it I could 
finda clover with four leaves, and I found one! My cousin 
Minnie has foundtwo this summer. But then she takes morning 
waltks, and I don’t. I think it must be real nice, but then there 
are so many things to-be done that I have to take my walks in 
the afternoon and evening, with the giris. 

Have you been into the country this suramer’ T have not, and 
don't know whether to expect to or pot. My Sunday-school 
teacher came through New York City, on her way to Philadel- 
phia, a week or twoago. She told me the day before to think of 
her the next night as going through Long Island Sound, but I 


declare, I had so many things to think of that I forgotit. My 
letter must close now, 80 good-by. 
Your loving niece, WINNTE. 

tex finds four-leaved, five-leaved, and even six. 
leaved clover every few days. Sometimes | wonder if 
he ever does anything when he is out but hunt clovers. 
I am ig the country most of the time, so I am better off 
than you, only that you laave the sea. 


Fatus VILLAGE, June 29, 1884 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I thought I would write to yon. 
not go to school now. My school is out now: it does not eom- 
mence until September. IL study reading and arithmetic. I have 
got anold cat named Tabby ; she has been sick. Mamma thought 
it was the epizootic. Tabby has some little kittens : taere were 
two of them; one of them was striped like a tiger, the other one 
was White and yellow. TI guess somebody killed her. I would 
like to be one of your nieces. ; Bessre F. 


Your letter had to wait a long time for the full name, 
and [ have others which I do not like to throw ‘into 
the waste-hasket, but I must unless the rule of full name 
and address is complied with. I am sorry your kitty 
was killed. 


I am seven years old. Ido 


BrapDForp, Mass., 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


My father takes The Christian Union, and I like to read the 
letsers and the stories. Iam getting a collection of stamps. I 
will give one post-mark for one stamp. I will give five post- 
marks for one three cornered Cape of Good Hope stamp. 

I have got a stamp album with over 1,500 stamps in it. 

Yours truly, FRANK PaGe. 


I hope you will succeed in making exchanges. 


ATLANTA, Ga., August 13, 184. 
Dear A unt Patience 

I have intended to wnte ad thank you for the dainty Christ- 
mas card ever since | received it, but will try and do so now. 

Last month we visited Tallulah Falls,in North Georgia. The 
Indian name Tallulah, meaning terrible, well describes the falls 
and their surroundings The Tallulan is a small river running 
between high mountain, avd very much like any river until it 
reaches the falls, and then it is beautiful and grand. The. falls 
are five in number. The Hurricane is the largest, which is 
ninety-one feet. The falls alone are beautiful, but I do not 
know whether | enjoyed those orthe mountains most. I rode 
horseback to Point Inspiration, which is 1,000 feet high. One 
can see several falls from this point. 

(in the ecard which I send you one can see Hickory-nut Mount- 
ain, which is at the rear of the hatel. Papaand [ climbed to the 
topofit one morning. We rode in «carriage to the top of Rock 
Mountain, from whence we could see three different States. 

My sister Bessie bids me thank you for her Christmas card. I 
take lessons on the violin and piano, and am very fond of music. 
Bessie and I play a good many duets, I on the violin and she on 
the piano 

Iam fourteen years old, and Bessie is twelve 

Your loving niece, 

Thank you very much for the inclosure with your 
letter. Take into your heart all the beautiful Jessons 
you are learning from God’s own book. Fill your soul 
with the beauty he has given to the earth for you, and 
then you can give it to others through your music. I 
wish I could hear yeu play. 

A ffectionately, 


Grace P 


AUNT PATIENCE. 


CHARITY'S KEPORT. 


Previously acknowledged, : : $750 1% 
Additional from Children’s Lawn Party, ‘ 200 
the Name of Shirley Mears.”’ 5 00 
Grace and Bessie Panel «n, ‘ 
Golden-Rod Club, ; 20 00 
Total, $777 


PUZZLES. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


1 Fair. 2. A way of folding the leaves of a book. 3. Left 
aground. 4 Doctl. 5 A chemical term. 6. Gout in the 
shoulder. 7. A sleeve. & An animal. 9 Something belonging 


toagun. 10. Atermin law. 11. Au earthy substance. 12. An 
obsolete term for ornamental carving. 
Primals: A kind of rock. Finals: Consisting of twelve sides. 


PYRAMID. 
* 


* * 
* * * 
* * * * 
* * * ~ * 
* * * * 


The left-hand diagunal, from: the bottum to top. and the bot 
tom words are the same. The words all end with the same tet- 
ter. Horizontals: 1. A consonant. 2. An abbreviation. 3. Angry. 
4. Middle. 5. Swift. 6 Opened. 7. An anvfent edifice. 

A. D. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

Iam a proverb composed of 29 letters. 

My 1, 3, 27, 4, 29 is a weapon. 

My 2, 44, 12 is a racket. 

My 10, 28, 26, 20, 21 is an equal. 

My 5, 24, 7, 19 is to stay for. 

My 25, 11, 15, 23 is a mineral. 

My 9, 6, 22. 13 is to bite. 

My 17, 16, 18, Sis a tribe of families. J. A. K. 

SQUARE WORDS. 
I. 

1. Inspection. 2. A portion of land. 3. Certain animals. 4 

An adjective. 
IT. 
1. An animal. 2. A contest. 3. A measure. 4. A vegetable. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 7. 


Grammatical Puzzle,—Take away “L” in the subjunctive “Let” 
at the beginning of the first line, and substitute S, and so turn it into 
the imperative “Set,” when the changes follow. 

Geographical Anagrams.—1. Sebastapol. 2. Mediterranean. 3. Con - 
stantinople. 4. Strasbourg. 5. Hindostan. 6 Germany. 7. South 
America. 8. North America. 9. West Indies. 10. Shenandoah. 11. 
Amsterdam. 12. Teheran. 13 Mesopotamia. 14. San Francisco. 
Numerical Enigma.—“ The fear of the Lord is to hateevil .’’ 
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UNION. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


SUNDAY CIFTERNOON. 
OUR ONE LIFE. 


TT XIS not for man totrifie! Life is brief, 
And sinis here. 

Our age is but the falling of a leaf, ° 
A dropping tear. 

We have no time to sport away the hours, 

All must be earnest in a world like ours. 


Not many lives, but only one, have we— 
One, only one ; 

How sacred should that one life ever be— 
That narrow span ! 

Day after day filled up with blesséd toil, 

}Iour after hour bringing in new spoil. 


Our being is no shadow of thin air, 
No vacant dream, 
No fable of the things that never were, 
But only seem. 
*Tis full of meaning as of mystery, 
Though strange and solemn may that meaning be. 


Our sorrows are no phantom of the night, 
No idle tale ; 
No cloud that floats along a sky of light, 
On summer gale. 
They are the true realities of earth, 
Friends and companions even from our birth. 


O life below—how brief, and poor, and sad! 
One heavy sigh. 

O life above—how long, how fair, and glad ! 
An endless joy. 

Ob, to be done with daily dying here! 

Oh, to begin the living in yon sphere ! 


O day of time, how dark! O sky and earth, 
How dull your hue 
O day of Christ, how bright! 
Made fair and new ! 
Come, better Eden, with thy fresher green ; 
Come, brighter Salem, gladden all the scene! 
—([Selected. 


ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION. 
By J. Max Hark. 


OME time ago The Christian Union published an 
S article on the ‘‘ Spirit of Moravian Missions,” illus- 
trating it from incidents in the past history of the Mis- 
sionary Church. It may, therefore, not be uninterest- 
ing to call attention to another iliustration of the same 
spirit that is afforded by quite a recent occurrence ; es- 
pecially as it is the latest enterprise undertaken in the 
work of foreign missions, aid one of peculiar interest 
to American Christians, and even of importance to the 
future of American civilization. 

After nearly seventeen years of neglect and delay, 
Alaska has at last been constituted an integral part of 
our nation. And we now have to face the fact that this 
immense territory, ‘‘ as Jarge as all of the United States 
east of the Mississippi River and north of the Caro- 
linas,” with untold mineral wealth, marvelous fishing 
grounds, boundless forests of most valuable timber, and 
a richness of natural resource that is but just beginning 
to be realized—that this large and valuabie American pos- 
session is populated by native races as deeply sunken in 
the ignorance and degradation of the grossest heathen- 
ism 48 any on the face of the globe. These pagan 
Americans appeal to their fellow-Americans who know 
Christ tu bring them speedily the glad tidings of salva- 
tion ere they perish in their darkness. They appeal to 
our patriotism, to our humanity, to our Christian con- 
science. 

The Presbyterian Church was the first in this country 
to heed the appeal. It went there in 1877, and, though 
finding the Russian Greek Church claiming a large 
membership in the Aleutian Islands and among some 
inland tribes, soon discovered how merely nominal this 
claim was, and therefore went earnestly to work preach- 
ing the pure Gospel. Its success has been most encour- 
aging, though confined mainly to the Indian tribes of 
the southeastern coast. 

Outside of the Indians, and outside of the Aleuts and 
creoles, there are on the shores of the Pacific and Arctic 
Oceans, north of the Alaskan Peninsula, and even far 
into the vast interior, fully 18,000 Eskimo who know no 
Saviour, and the vast majority of whom have never so 
much as heard the sound of the Gospel. Their hubita- 
tion among the ice and snow is so forbidding, their na- 
ture so stolid, and sometimes savage, their language and 
mode of life so strange, that, though several attempts 
were made, no mission has ever been established among 
them. 

This state of affairs was brought to the notice of the 
Moravian Church late last Fall. All the circumstances 
seemed to point to her as the one to form a forlorn hope, 
as she had done a century before in the case of Green- 
Jand, of South Africa, and later of Labrador, and go 
forth in Christ’s name to claim this waste place of the 
earth, and rescue its perishing thousands. A mission- 
ary meeting was held in the Moravian Church at Beth- 


O sky and earth, 


lehem. The spirit of the missionary pioneers, of Dober 
and Nitschman, Stach and David, Schmidt and Ranch 
and Zeisberger, was present. A solemn enthusiasm 
filled the hearts of all. And then and there it was de- 
cided to obey the Master’s call, and at once organize 
means for saving the neglected Alaskan Eskimo. 
The very next morning the entire graduating class of 
the Theological Seminary came forward, and, without 
solicitation, of their own free will, offered themselves 
as ready to leave all and go on this far-off pcrilous 
mission. Nothing was, however, to be done hastily. 
First an advance guard was to be sent on an exploratory 
tour, to ‘‘spy out the land,” and acquaint themselves 
with the precise condition, needs, and prospects of the 
new field. For this purpose it was'deemed best to send 
at least one man of tried wisdom and long experience. 
Such a one was found in the Rev. A. Hartman, at the 
time in charge of the Indian mission in Canada, who 
had been born in the foreign mission-field, where his 
father and mother had labored, his brother and sisters 
still are engaged, and where he himself has lived and 
worked all his past life. Promptly he bade farewell to 
his wife and children and friends, and, with the young 
graduate William Wimland, left Bethlehem in April 
of this year. 

Sailing from San Francisco on June 3, the two ex- 
plorers reached Aluska in about two weeks. The United 
States revenue steamer ‘‘ Corwin,” on which they had 
been given free passage, left them on the Island of 
Oonalashka. Thence they made their way northward, 
and at latest accounts were on the eve of sailing up the 
Kushkokwim River, north of Bristol Bay, in skin 
canoes, with four natives as their pilots and crew. They 
are at this moment probably far from the habitations 
of any of their race, alone among the wild and degraded 
Eskimo of that region. In their last letter, the last 
that can be received from them until autumn, they ask 
for the carnest prayers of all God's people that- they 
may be protected by the divine arm, and enabled to 
open a way for the Gospel among those heathen natives 
of the north. 

Oue thing of importance they already have discov- 
ered ; namely, that the Alaskan Eskimo speak almost 
exactly the same language as those of Greenland and 
Labrador. In establishing a mission among them, 
therefore, the Moravian Church will have all the great 
advantage of its long and rich experience amony the 
latter. It will be able atonce to send them a missionary 
who can preach in their own tongue, and give them 
Bibles and hymn-books already translated into the same. 
The return of the explorers by next September or Oc- 
tober is hoped and prayed for. Then, if their reports 
are favorable, as they have thus far been, a missionary 
and assistants will be sent from the Labrador field, and 
the work actively pushed forward. Meanwhile all can 
unite in praying for their safety and success ; and when 
once this new field is fairly opened, it is hoped that the 
laborers to enter and win it for Christ will not be few, 
but that all who love the Lord will unite in the work, 
and send forward the Christian host strongly, promptly, 
energetically, along its whole line, to conquer the land 
for Him who alone is King of kings and Lord of lords. 


——— 


GOD OUR REFUGE. 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


‘*Hethat dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High shall 
abide under the shadow of the Almighty.’’—Ps. xci., 1. 
HERE area great many Christians who have an 
idea, somewhat vague and ill-defined, it is true, 
that God in his Word has promised that he will provide 
a refuge for his children, so that the troubles which vex 
other people shall not come nigh them. They build on 
this the belief that if they exercise the right kind of 
faith, and express it in the right kind of prayers, they 
will have every threatening cloud disarmed of its light- 
ning ; no bolt shall strike their home. If, despite their 
faith, the bolt does strike, and the sorrow which is com- 
mon to all humanity comes also upon them, they add 
to the poignancy of their grief by imagining that they 
have lost their hold on God, that they are no longer his 
children and he is no longer their God, that their faith 
is not pure, simple, childlike. It is true that their rea- 
son bears witness against this faith. ‘They cannot see 
any reason why God should pick out certain of his 
children for such favcritism ; they do not see that in 
fact he does. They know that no blood on the lintel 
any longer keeps the death angel away from any house ; 
that sickness invades al] homes and sorrow all hearts. 
And yet they try to delieve that God has provided a 
special Providence which is an ample and adequate pro- 
tection for them, if they do but trust in him ; they try 
to believe this in spite of reason and observation, be- 
cause they think it is taught in God's Word, #xnd that 
it is to be received by faith, not by sight or reason, and, 
if need be, in spite of both. 
They are mistaken. ‘The Bible doves not teach that 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for September 7, 1884.— 
Ps, xxvii., 1-14. 
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God provides a refuge from trouble; but that He is a 
refuge in trouble; which is a very different thing. 
‘The Lord is my light and my salvation ; whom shall I 
fear? The Lord is the strength of my life ; of whom 
Shall I be afraid? . . . Inthe time of trouble shall he 
hide me in his pavilion. In the secret of his tabernacle 
shall he hide me. . . . Waiton the Lord, and he shall 
strengthen thy heart; wait, I say, on the Lord.” This 
is the burden of its teaching ; refuge in God in trouble ; 
not refuge, God-given, from trouble. What in our les- 
son for the day the Psalmist has stated in terms of 
expericnce, let me try to set forth in terms of philoso- 
phy. 

Man possesses a threefold nature: body, soul, and 
spirit. The body is purely physical. It links him to 
the earth. It perishes in the dust when the soul and 
spirit leave it. It is a mere material organism, like that 
of atree. It is not man; it is only his earthly abode ; 
magnificently equipped for his pilgrimage, taken down 
and mingled with its mother earth when his pilgrimage 
is over. The soul is animal. It links man to the living, 
animate creation. It is the feeling, thinking part of 
him ; immeasurably superior to the feeling, thinking’part 
of the animal creation to which he belongs and of which 
he is the climax, but still of kin thereto. To this soul 
belong the instincts of combat and destruction which 
make him a fighting animal; the instincts of acquisi- 
tiveness and constructiveness which make him an indus- 
trial animal; the instincts of domestic and social 
fellowship, of approbativeness and self-esteem, which 
make him a social animal. But this soul only makes 
him the highest of all the animal creation ; the king of 
beasis. Thespirit links him to God. It has a celestial 
origin and points to a celestial destiny. By virtue of it 
he is neither a son of earth nor a son of brute, but a son 
of God. ‘To this spirit belongs his moral sense, that 
gives him a firm grasp on right and wrong ; his reverence, 
that leads him to look up, to admire, to wonder, and to 
worship ; and his faith, that gives him a clear perception 
of the world that lies beyond the grasp of sensc, and is 
known not by the seeing of the eye nor by the hearing 
of the ear, but by the perceiving of the spirit. 

Now, a man’s life may be concentrated in either one 
of these stories of his nature. ; 

Man may live in the flesh. Ilis whole force may be 
spent on the gratification of his appetites and passions. 
He may be of the earth, earthy. His god may be his 
belly. And in that case he will have a certain refuge from 
the troubles which come to men in the higher spheres. 
He will not be troubled by domestic atfiliction. His 
children may die, his honor be tarnished, his influence 
undermined ; if his bestial pleasures are untouched he is 
unconcerned. The problems which puzzle other men 
give him no perplexity. Belshazzar will eat and drink 
with delight, indifferent to the responsibilities of a king- 
dom. The epicure of the sty is not troubled by ques- 
tions about government, or education, or good morals. 

Man may live inthe animal nature. Ile may put 
the whole force of his life into his industrial anti social 
faculties. In that case, too, he will find a refuge, both 
from troubles above and troubles below. Inspired by 
acquisitiveness, he will brave cold and heat, thirst and 
hunger, and hardly fecl them, while the gold glistens 
beneath his pick in the Rocky Mountains, or the dia- 
monds dazzle his eyes in the diamond fields of Southern 
Africa. Giving himself upto ambition, he is callous to 
conscience and is untroubled by its remonstrances. He 
lives in another sphere; and in that sphere neither the 
pangs of the body nor the protests of the spirit give him 
any great concern. It was with a wise philosophy that 
Lieutenant Greely contrived intellectual pastimes for 
his men amidst the rigors of an arctic winter, that so be 
might make them forget the hardships they were en- 
during. 

Man may live in the spirit. The body may be to him 
a matter of small concern. The animal nature, with all 
its social and industrial impulses, may be wholly sec- 
ondary. His life may be in his conscience, his 
reverence, his faith—in a werd, his life may be hid with 
Christ in God. In that case he will be sensitive to 
trouble ; but only to trouble in the spiritual realm. He 
will be troubled by conscience, by his own wrong-doing 
or that of his friends ; by reverence, for everything that 
is unworthy a divine manhood will awaken his sorrow 
or his indignation, and cause him pain. But he will be 
lifted above the power of trouble in the lower sphere, 
because he does not live there. Asio atime of flood 
those whose houses are high up on the hillside are not 
disturbed, so he will be in the midst of the tempest, yet 
untouched by it. His food may be plain, but he cares 
not for the palate. His property may be swept away, 
but he lives notin his coffers; his reputation may be 
assailed, but his life is not in his reputation ; his chil- 
dren even may be taken from him, but they are taken 
by his God into the next room, and, living in the spirit- 
ual realm, he still lives near them and they near him, 
though no one passes through the inscrutable partition 
which separatesthem foratime. He lives in God; and 
nothing can truly, deeply trouble him that !eaves God 
to him. He dwelleth in the secret place of the Most 
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High ; and therefore he abides under the shadow of the 
Almighty. 

This is the refuge the Bible opens to us. It is 
not a refuge from trouble, but.a refuge 77 trouble. We 
still pass through the fire, but it does not consume ; 
through deep waters, but they do not destroy. The 
pestilence still walks in darkness, and destruction still 
wastes at noonday, but they come not nigh him 
who has made the Lord his refuge, even the Most High 
his habitation. It comes not nigh him because he lives 
in an upper realm, where pestilence and destruction do 
not come. ? 

But this is not a refuge into which a man can sud- 
denly flee when the trouble comes. He can enter it 
only by a habit of life. He can find it only by so 
living that the trouble cannot find him. Only he who 
makes God his light in his joy can make him a salvation 
in sorrow. Only he who dwells in the secret place of 
the Most High can abide in trouble under the shadow 
of the Almighty. For it is only because his life is in the 
spirit that those matters which concern only the soul 
and body are powerless to ‘reach him. He is troubled 
on every side, yet not distressed ; perplexed, but not in 
despair ; persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but 
not destroyed : because the life of Jesus is manifest in 
him, and his life is in the eternal, the invisible, the spir- 
itual world. Ife who lives 1n God has an everlasting 
refuge ; from all trouble except that which troubles God 
himself—that is, the sin that makes love sorrowful. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
PS. XXVII., 1-14. 
By Emity HuNTINGTON MILLER. 


ID you ever think that David was sometimes 
es afraid? When he was hiding away from his 
enemies, when so many troubies came upon him, and, 
most of all, when he had done wrong, and felt that God 
had turned away his face from him, his heart almost 
failed him for fear. But David knew just what to do 
when he was afraid. Hesays, ‘‘ What time I am afraid 
I will trust in thee;” ‘‘ The Lord is the strength of my 
life ; of Whom shall I be afraid ?) Thougha host should 
encamp against me, my heart shall not fear.” 

When he was afraid he did just asa little child might 
do who found himself alone in a strange, dreadful 
place. The first thing the child does is to call out for 
father or mother. So David called out to God, and 
said, ‘‘ Hear, O Lord, when I cry with my voice; have 
mercy also upon me, and answer me.” 

The Lord did hear David, and answered him. He said, 
‘* Seek my face ;” and David says, ‘‘ When thou saidst, 
Seek ye my face, my heart said unto thee, Thy face, 
Lord, will I seck.”’ 

That is just as if the little child called out, ‘‘ Father ! 
where are you?” and the father said, ‘‘ Here I am; 
come right to me ;’ and the child ran to him, saying, 
‘‘T am coming, father ; 1am so glad you are here.”’ 

Then don’t you think the father would put his arms 
about the child, and take him right up close to him, 
and say, ‘‘ Don’t be afraid : Tl not leave you. I'll show 
you the way, and lead you by the hand; no one shall 
harm you.” Ardso, holding onto the father’s hand, or 
carried in his arms, the little child would feel so safe he 
could laugh and sing. 

It seems to mel can see just such a picture as that 
when I read these words of David's. In his fear he 
cries, ‘‘ Hear, O Lord, and answer me.” The Lord an- 
swers, ‘Seek my face,” and Davia’s heart replies, 
‘Thy face, Lord, will Iseek.”. When he comes to the 
Lord he remembers that he has been doing wrong, but 
he begs him not to hide his face from him, or send him 
away, or leave him, or forsake him. And then the 
Lord just smiles upon him, and David's fears are all 
gone. He says, Even if my father and my mother for- 
sake me, the Lord will take me, ‘‘ gather me up”’ in his 
arms. And so while he whispers, ‘‘ Teach me thy way, 
O Lord, and lead me in a plain path,” his heart grows 
full of joy, and he says, ‘‘I will sing; yes, I will 
sing praises unto the Lord.” 

This God, who was David's helper, is our God 
also ; and it scems as if while David was resting in his 
care he thought of us, and of all the people who 
might be in fear and trouble, and want some one to 
take them up and comfort them, So he put in a little 
message at the end, after he had told his own story, and 
says to every one of us, ‘‘ Wait on the Lord!” That 
means go right to him, and ask him for what you want. 
‘* Be of good courage, and he shall strengthen thy heart : 
wait, I say, on the Lord.” . 

He tells it over so that we might not forget it: the 
place to go with fear, or heart-ache, or sin, or any kind 
of trouble, is right to the Lord. He says, ‘‘Come,” and 
when we come he does not hide his face from us, or 
send us away, or leave us alone, but he ‘‘ takes us up” 
just as loving mothers take up their little children. Then, 


if we are weak, wecan say, ‘‘ The Lord is the strength 
of my life,” and he can overcome our enemies, for the 
worst enemies are not cruel men such as hunted David 
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to kill him, but evil thoughts and wishes and tempers, 
that would destroy our souls. When we are tempted 
by these enemies we may say, as David did, ‘‘ Deliver 
me not over unto the will of mine enemies,” and our 
Helper will always hear and answer, and come to our 
help. When soldiers in David's time went into bat- 
tle they used to carry a shield to turn away the spears 
and arrows of their enemi s, and even a little child 
might be quite safe as long as he was protected by one. 
In one of his songs David calls the Lord his shield and 
buckler, and in another his high tower and his fortress ; 
but in this song he calls the Lord his he/», and that is 
the best name of all. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER.’ 
By Henry T. D.D. 


‘* Behold, I send my messenger before thy face, which shall pre- 
pare thy way before thee.’’— St. Matt. xt, 10. 

aman so account of us, as stewards of the mysteries of 
God. Moreover, it is required in stewards, that a man be foun: 
faithful. But with me it is a small matter that I should be judged 
of you, or of man’s judgment ; yea, I judge not mine own self. 
But he that judgeth me is the Lord.”’—1 Cor. iv., 1-4. 

IGHTEEN hundred years ago, Christ came to save 

this world. -At some time in the future—it may 
be a hundred or a thousand years hence, or it may be 
this very century—he is coming to judge the world he 
has saved. Between these two great advents we are 
living : with the light of the past one shining behind us, 
and that of the coming one reddening the horizon be- 
fore us; while the silent influences of that Comforter 
who descended on Pentecost are pervading the atmos. 
phere we breathe. 

Under those shaping influences our seemingly com- 
monplace live3 are not commonplace. The things which 
appear trivial and insignificant to us, here, sre not so 
when viewed in the light of eternity’s stillness. Through 
jnstrumentalities which seem to us weak and human in 
every way, God is accomplishing his eternal purposes 
and liastening the coming of his glorious kingdom. 

In this interval between Christ's first and second ‘ad 
vents, there is little or nothing that is supernatural to 
attract the attention. The Church of Christ—the last 
temple—has not, in these days, the kind of glory which 
invested the former one with splendor. No Shekinah, 
no Urim or Thummim, are there to reveal the silent 
presence of God ; no prophecies or miracles, no leaders 
like Moses, no Kings like David, no seers like Elijah or 
Daniel. The dawn of the Pentecostal age marks a -ces- 
sation of the supernatural in religion, leaving only what 
is natural to take its place. IJHenceforth, the church is 
to have but the simplest of agencies at her command. 
The font of water stands at her door, an offering of 
bread and wine upon her altar ; the book of the Gospels 
constitutes her Urim and her Thummim; and her min- 
istry is composed of weak and fallible men, of whom 
nothing is more certain than that they are of like pas- 
sions with the rest of the world. Tie house is swept 
and empty of all its former glorious things. Yet, not- 
withstanding this, the glory of the latter house is greater 
than that of the former one. Eighteen hundred years 


ago, the ‘* Lord came suddenly to his temple,” and ever 


since —without the extraneous aid of seer or Shekinah, 
of prophecies or miracles—the Christian Church, built 
up on living stones, has quietly and noiselessly arisen 
into the venerable edifice she is to-day. Founded upon 
the Rock of Ages, she has stood unmoved amid the 


winds and storms and floods of these eighteen centuries, | 


while every other fabric built upon the shifting sands 
has been swept away ; and in her life and growth we 
behold why it is, that when the climax of the Christian 
revelation was reached on Pentecost, the supernatural 
element passed away. Nothing is so supernatural and 
so full of divine life as nature itself, and no forces 
through which the Church: of Christ can grow are so 
irresistible in their workings, and so tremendous in their 
power, as those which her own Lord and Master, as the 
God of nature, has created for his world. ; 

The power by which Christ himself originally ap- 
pealed to human hearts was the power of his personal 
presence ; of his actions, his examples, his spoken 
words. Jt was his wise purpose that this kind of power 
should continue to be exerted after he left this earth, 
and that it should become the chief instrumentality 
through which the Gospel should spread. White he 
was here, he was the Light of the world, and his life the 
Light of men. When he left, he told his followers that 
henceforth they were to be the light of the world; not 
in the sense of supplanting him, but of keeping his 
light burning in themselves, continuing his life in their 
lives, and revealing how wonderfully the indwelling 
life of Christ can transform and shine through weak 
and fallible human souls. 

The world is now beginning to awaken to this fact. 
The great power of the Gospel lies—we speak it rev- 
erently—not in inanimate things, not in prophecies or 


1 Extract from a sermon preached in St. Andrew’s Church at 
Princess Anne, Ind., June 4, 1884. 
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miracles, or even in a written Word, but in the personal 
life of Christ. 

The power of that life, through Christ’s personal in- 
fiuence, in New Testament days, fell upon and germi- 
nated in a few souls; thenthese, through their personal 
influence, brought it to fresh souls, and thus it has been 
handed down from soul to soul for nineteen centuries. 
Every soul, as it becomes magnetized by that mysterious 
Life, communicates its power to new souls, by its ear- 
nestness, by its fervor, by the spirituality of its words 
and example. Thus virtue is perpetually going out 
from Christian lives into other lives, and thus the world 
is being converted. 

Personal influence is ever the great instrumentality 
through which the religious life is germinated, and the 
working of no other power is so mysterious and incom- 
prehensible. 

When a sermon is preached, it is not the words, but 
the man behind the words, that reaches human souls, 
When a Christian speaks to us about God, it is not his 
eloquence, but his earnestness, which finds its way down 
to our hearts. When we stand in the presence of one 
who lives very near to Christ, the very fact of such a 
presence, though not a word be uttered, makes every- 
thing that we doubted or disbelieved before, somehow, 
all at once, seem a living reality. 

You cannot explain these things. They are in the 
experience of us all; yet they belong to ‘the spiritual 
life, and the mystery of that life is hid with Christ in 
God. 

It is, however, to be observed that, though all other 
powers are subordinate to this power of personal infiu- 
ence, the latter is in no way exclusively confined to the 
ministry. It isthe heritage inherent in the priesthood 
of all Christians, and belongs to the ordained minister, 
not asan officer of Christ, but as a man’ 

The more of a man the priest is, and the more he 
takes his place, as his master before him has done, as a 
man among men, with no artificial barrier between him- 
self and others, the greater his intluence will be. Christ 
chose his twelve Aposties from those who were brought 
up in the-thick of the world, and these Apostles, stand- 
ing next to the Captain of our salvation himself, at the 
head of the ranks of the Christian ministry, are, for all 
time, a type of what the character of that ministry 
should be. 

The growth of the spirit of Christianity in the world 
is gradually eliminating class feeling from all ranks 
and conditions of society, and as it disappears the long- 
delayed signs of Christian unity begin to loom upon the 
edge of the world’s horizon. The social instincts are 
being developed to-day to a degree that none of our 
forefathers would have deemed possible a few centuries 
ago, and the vision of the brotherhood of Christians, of 
the brotherhood of all men, is no longer looked upon as 
an impossible ideal. 

When we contrast the Roman and the Protestant 
types of the ministry as they stand side by side to-day, 
and compare together the kind of intiuence which each 
exerts upon the world, we can see, ata glance, how much 
has been gained within the past three hundred years in 
this one respect, and how great an advance has been 
made by those who have striven to exclude the element 
of class bias from ministerial life. 

The prevailing idea among all Protestant denomina- 
tions, however, is one-sided, and, after having been thor- 
oughly tried and tested for the three centuries that have 
succeeded the Reformation, it is showing the effects of 
that one-sidecness, and has brought upon itself the evils 
that are inseparable from all exaggerations and extremes. 
The inevitable ‘effect of holding this idea of the min- 
istry, to the exclusion of all others, has been slowly to 
degrade that ministry toa human level. 

The people, looking upon their pastors as in few, if 
any, respects different from themselves, have learned to 
think more of the man than of his office, until, at last, 
they have lost all reverence and respect for the office ; 
while the clergy, viewing themselves, their work, and 
their responsibilities in the same light, and thinking 
more of their obligations to their congregations than of 
their obligations to Christ, have gradually allowed the 
former to crowd out the latter, and thus fallen to the 
low standard of mere men-pleasers. The effect is what 
we see everywhere about us to-day. Young men are 
deserting the ranks of the ministry for al] other spheres 
of life. They behold scarcely one clergyman in a hun- 
dred who has the courage of his opinions ; they see the 
man in the pulpit confining himself to platitudes and 
commonplaces lest he may arouse the prejudices and 
kindle the opposition of the congregation before him: 
they observe that the class of men who are thus willing 
to be, not merely public servants, bui public slaves, has 
become more and more a feeble, emasculated, and unin- 
tHluential class ; and the wonder is not that so many turn 
away, but that any man of promise annd ability is will- 
ing to assume such a position. 

A reaction is now, however, as we said, taking place 
from the low ideas of the ministry which have so lon - 
prevailed among us, and the day has dawned when one 
can touch upon this subject without being assailed on 
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The evil is brought home to our very doors. The deg- 
radation of the priesthood, and the scorching words of 
the prophet, ‘* Like people, like priest,” find their attes:a- 
tion in every town and village in our Jand: and there 
are few fathersand mothers of intelligence who are will- 
ing that their sons shall enter the ministry of the 
church while things remain in the condition in which 
they now are. 

The cure of the evil is this. While the minister of 
Christ is a man, while his efliciency and influence de- 
»end largely upon the way in which he takes his stand 
among men, he is, at the same time, something more. 

He is—and neither he nor his people should forget 
that he is—an ambassador of God. He is one of those 
ef whom it is said, as was prophesied of St. John the 
Baptist, ‘‘ Behold, I send my messenger before thy 
face which shall prepare thy way before thee.” He is 
one of those of whom St. Paul speaks, and among 
whom he classes himself, when he writes : ‘‘ Let a man 
so account of us, as ministers of Christ and stewards of 
the mysteries of God.”’ 

They who cling to this idea that they are chosen mes- 
sengers of Christ, and make this the ruling thought 
which determines their aims and their actions, have a 
much loftier and broader conception of their office than 
those others to whom we have just referred. Their 
whole life and character is elevated to a higher piane 
than is possible for them to reach if they place little or 
no value on their priesthood. If, with St. Paul, one 
exclaims, ‘‘I received this charge, not from man, but 
from God ;” if, with him, he ‘‘ magnify his office,”” the 
sense of its magnitude will grow upon him. He strives 
to be instant in season and out of season, whatever the 
opinions, criticisms, ard prejudices of others may be, 
and to schoo] himself with stern self-discipline, until, at 
last, be car truthfully say, with St. Paul, ‘* With me it 
is a very small thing that I should be judged with you 
or of man’s judgment. Yea, I judge not my own self, 
but he ‘hat judgeth me is the Lord.” None but those 


~who have put forth this effort can realize how hard it is 


thus to rise above the world, thus to steel one’s self 
alike against praise or blame ; thus to live as a man and 
a companion among men, and yet in solitude as a mes- 
senger of the eternal Christ to those very men who 
are his companions. The power to do this ean only 
come through the heartfelt conviction of one’s priest 
hood. 

Again, the ministry isa life of ceaselessly reiterated 
discouragements and disappointments. A few years ago 
two clergymen of our Church were about to be conse- 
crated as bishops. On the day before the consecration, 
as. they walked home from the session of the General 
Convention, an aged bishop came between them, and, 
throwing an arm over the neck of each, said: ‘‘ My 
dear friends, you have my heartfelt sympathy.” And 
when, in surprise, they asked why he spoke to them so 
earnestly and sadly, when nothing but congratulations 
came from others’ lips, his reply was: ‘‘ Ah, you know 
not the weight of the burdens you are assuming, or how 
deeply, by and by, the cords cut into the wearv 
shoulders.” 

Every reformer and earnest-hearted man, who is try- 
ing to elevate his brother men, has to face more or less 
of discouragement ; but he who strives to accomplish an 
eternal work in human souls has to bear up under never- 
ending discouragement. He dares not flinch, or Jet him- 
self down to the level of those about him, for that were 
to be untrue to Christ. Yet every onward step is bris- 
tling with a thousand difficulties. Every day brings to 
his notice the relapses and backslidings of those whom 
he thought iu earnest. Every reform he undertakes is 
sure to arouse the opposition or adverse criticism of 
many of those among whom he labors. Every effort 
he puts forth to stay the tide of evil, or reach the con- 
victions of the careless, seems to be given to the winds. 
There is no work in this world which requires so much 
effort and continuous self-sacrifice, avd yet which in 
return seems to accomplish so little, as this work of the 
ministry ; and can we marvel that men who think little 
of their office, when they are brought face to face with 
such gigantic obstacles, find their courage ebbing away, 
lose all heart, and at last sink down to @ mere listless, 
perfunctory discha:ge of their sacred duties? If it re- 
quires the ever-present thought that one is a priest and a 
messenger of God to kecp him steadfast under such cir- 
cumstances, What can you expect when that thought and 
that motive-power are absent 7? 

Once more, the work of the ministry is the kind of 
work which calls forth antagonism. Men are reserved 
about their religious feelings. They shun anything 
that approaches a personal appeal, and are on their 
guard against one whose office 1t is to make those ap- 
peals, lest he may interfere with their freedom or intrude 
upon their privacy. Yet the pastor who thus allows 
himself to be bluffed off; who shirks the unwelcome 
task of breaking through this reserve, or forgets that he 
is Christ’s messenger to bring God's truth home to those 
very hearts, isa moral coward. He will be stigmatized, 
avoided, and rebuffed, if he does the work ; he will be 


more justly stigmatized, and his whole ministry end in 
a failure, if he does it not. 

The duties of the priesthood always seem greater than 
one can bear; but with the effort to fulfill them comes 
a wisdom and a strength corresponding to the occasion. 
In the spiritual life there is one thing which all Chris- 
tian expcrience shows we may count upon with certain- 
ty. If Ged gives us a work to do, or an office to fill, we 
need never stop to measure our strength or to think of 
our past experiences, for the past is no criterion of the 
future. With the new occasion will come a new supply 
of wisdom, strength, and pury.osiveness never experi- 
enced before. What was impossible before, becomes 
spontaneous and natural when the time for action arrives. 

But if we would make ‘full proof of our ministry,” 
and learn the secret spell of its greatest power, then we 
must drink in the spirit of Him who was ‘‘ meek and 
lowly in heart.” 

Humility—such humility as the world in the littleness 
of its pride understands not—is the condition of success. 
‘* He that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” ‘‘ Who- 
soever will be greatest among you,” said Christ to the first 
officers of his church, ‘‘let him be your servant ; and 
whosoever will be chief among you, let him be your 
minister. Evenasthe Son of man came not to be minis 
tered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many.” 

Thereis no dignity in this world so majestic as the 
dignity of humility ; no greatness so sublime as the mag- 
nanimity of one who stoops to words and acts of love 
from which all others shrink. 

Before us all shines the example of the most majestic 
Being that ever trod this earth ; walking among men 
with the mien and bearing, not of a king, but of a God, 
yet stooping down to wash his disciples’ feet. And as 
we lift our eves from the past to the future, there floats 
before our astonished gaze the still more wondrous vision 
of humility which our Lord holds up before us, in his 
portrayal of that day when he shall come to be our 
Judge : ‘‘ Let your Joins be girded about and your lamps 
hnrning, and ye, yourselves, like unto men that wait 
for their Lord. Blessed are those servants whom the 
Lord, when he cometh, shall find watching. Verily, I 
say unto von, He shall gird himself, andi make them to 
sit down at meat, and will come forth and serve them.” 

What are all the empty honors of this world worth if 
that he the scene which ends our ministry ? And what 
place is there for one trace of earth-born pride in the 
heart of him who is the follower of such a Master ? 

He who on the dark night of his humiliation stooped 
down and washed his disciples’ feet, will, on the festal 
day of his triumph, in the majesty of that same hu- 
mility, ‘‘ gird himself, and come forth and serve them.” 
For what the meek and lowly Jesus was on this earth, 
when he walked among men, that he continues to be 
yesterday and to-day and forever. And what Christ, 
in the loveliness and purity of his life, is, that the 
Father is. He that hath seen him “hath seen the 
Father.” 


PULPIT GLEAMS. 


HE cooler temperature of last Sunday made church- 
going once more a pleasure, and this was fully 
demonstrated by the increased attendance at the 
churches whose doors are open during the present season. 
The church members who have spent the heated term 
in the city are looking forward with pleasure to the 
return of the familiar face in the pulpit, and are prepar- 
ing to greet with warmth the absent ones when they re- 
turn to the pews. Were it not for the annual flitting it 
is doubtful whether we would know how much we 
thought of our fellow-worshipers, and it is quite certain 
that it is the only time in the year when we give our 
feelings expression, except after a funeral. | 


The Rev. N. B. Thompson, of the First Free Baptist 
Church, in West Twenty-fifth Street, preached last Sun- 
day on *‘ The Cannibalism of the Greely Party.’’ His text 
was from Proverbs xv., 23: ‘* The heart of the righteous 
studieth to answer ; but the mouth of the wicked poureth 
out evil things.’’ He said: ‘‘Scarcely had the outbursts of 
glad excitement given in honor of the rescuers of the Greely 
expedition and the survivors of that party died away before 
the whole world was terribly shocked by reports of a most 
heartrending nature. Through an injudicious and wholly 
uncalled-for report it became known that the sufferings of 
Lieutenant Greely and his survivors were intensified by 
some of the living resorting to the eating of the flesh of their 
dead companions in order to maintain life. It does not 
prove that those who did it were cannibals. You and I would 
do the same thing if brought face to face with the awful 
necessity. The world-wide report this has attained shows 
what a mighty agent the modernpressis. To my ewn mind 
it shows utter disregard for the feelings of others on the part 
of the one who first published it. When the ear of the edi- 
tor first learning the report had been gained he would have 
proved himself a better man had he in return put his finger 
upon the lips of the men who first told it and said, For the 
sake of humanity do not so much as whisper it. But no,ratber 
than this, the blood-curdling report was : oon made that can- 
nibalism had been practiced by some of Lieutenant Greely’s 
men; and yet what should have remained a secret having 
leaked out, the press owes it to the world to do its part in 


learning enough of the truth to settle the correctness of the 
report, and should there stop. I doubt not that the noble 
men who died and were eaten by the survivors would will- 
ingly have given of their flesh in death if it would keep 
alive others to bring back the result of their research in the 
North. I would that never a word of it had been spoken, 
but now it will be a work of humanity if those in authority 
will draw a veil over it and let none in the future lift it. 
‘Sad as such cannibalism is, if it be such, it does not be- 
gin with the social, political, and moral cannibalism prac- 
ticed under our eyes every day. The slander and mud 
filling the air, making black the political skies, I care not 
whether advocated by men in the primaries or by men filling 
the Christian pulpit, is a species of cannibalism a thousand 
times more horrible than thearctic cannibalism. Look at 
the facts. Two great political conventions meet. After a 
thorough canvass has been made, and the respective vir- 
tues and qualifications of all the nominees are passed 
upon, two are declared the candidates for the Presidency 
of this nation. While the common people are looking for 
honest information how to vote, as every voter has a 
right, there are other men in the pulpit, in the pew, and in 
the editoria] room, who are going down into the past and 
the cesspools of the lives of the nominees after actions, it 
matters not how debasing, to show that each is the vilest 
man the country could produce. Ministers forget them- 
selves and bend the ear to slander, and even roll the 
filthy morsel under their tongue and spit it out like the 
fires of a burning hell, when it would have been a feature 


of the very God-man to have said, ‘Ile that is without sin, | 


let him cast the first stone.’ There may have been a time 
when it was an honor for a man to have been a nominee for 


a national trust. Now it isnot. All the crooked past is 


raked over, eyen that committed during the life of unskilled 
youth. Unless some preventive is used, men jealous of 
good pame and reputation will refuse to be considered our 
nomivees for places of hightrust. Men will soon refuse to be 
put into positions where the tongue of slander can wipe its 
slime upon them, or soive exaggerated story blemish their 
life, and send to their family, if they have one, shame and 
loathing. Do the morals of men gain anything by such ex- 
posure? Does it make the picture any better® Call off 
your dogs and forever frown upon such cannibalism. 

‘*T care not how much wrong men have done in the past— 
and show me one in any position, from the pulpit down, who 
is wholly an exception—but to herald such acts is the howl- 
ing of bloodhounds—an exhibition of cannibalism we 
should loathe as an intelligent, Christian people. I make 
mention of this because the charge has recently been made 
that men in the pulpit are apt of all others to publish such 
things in condemnation of the actors. As one filling, it may 
be, a bumble place in the Christian pulpit, I have my rights 
as a citizen at the ballot-box. But when | have to turn from 
this Bible and prostitute my high calling by making a po- 
litical ring of this pulpit, then I will no longer dishonor it 
by my presence. Again and again IJ have seen the severe 
displeasure of God put upon men who have thus turned 
aside from their high calling. And may it ever be thus. I 
care not how bitterly a man is accused for an act of the past 
if all possible reparation is made. If that act of the past, 
regardless of its nature, becomes an alarm bell in the con- 
science, a beacon for the future, a cause to make the present 
and future free from the repetition of the same, better praise 
the good intention of the man rather than forever harp 
upon his failings. It has been published far and wid.. that 
certain men in the pulpit are responsible for the great politi- 
cal slander of this campaign. How far this is true 1 am not 
prepared to state, but this I do say most fearlessly : the man 
who holds up an indecency, who fondles the possible cause 
for slander, who becomes a vehicle or vessel for such con- 
tents, who fishes out of the crooked past such a thing, pos- 
sibly true, needs to look well to his own record, for as a rule 
itislow nature grappling amid low natures. And not only 
so, but I say this also, though I stand alone in it : such men 
dishonor the pulpit if they be therein, and have yet to learn 
the earliest rudiments of Christian teaching. Don’t re 
peat the wrong, but now go forth with my good-will upon 
you.” 


Neither the prevalence of the summer heat nor the 
sparseness of the worshipers has interfered with the 
regularity of the services of the Congregation B'nai 
Jeshurun, now temporarily held at Lyric Hall, pending 
the completion of thcir new synagogue in Madison 
Avenue. On Saturday of last week the Rev. Henry 8. 
Jacobs preached from the words: ‘‘It is a tree of life 
to those that lay hold of it, and every one that sup- 
porteth it will be made happy” (Prov. iii., 18). 


‘¢ Every day helps to convince us that our highest wisdom 
consists in the observance of those laws which were designed 
as safeguardsof human society as well asof human morals. 
Wherever they are disregarded we have to face evils and 
perils which castigate our defiance of their provisions. Let 
us go no further at present than the sanitary enactments of 
the Bible elaborated by the rabbins, and we will discover 
that on their proper maintenance bangs the security which 
concerns all classes of citizens. Cleanliness preserved and 
food laws observed are so material to the common weal that 
we can reasonably declare it to be the wisdom spoken of in 
the text as‘ A tree of life to those who lay hold of it, and 
every one that supporteth it will be made happy.’ 


‘* There are few, if any, who have any acquaintance with © 


the dietary rules whose observance is insisted on by the faith- 
ful Israelite but must candidly admit their beneficial charac- 
ter. Apart even from the regard in which we hold them as 
God-ordained, their value shows itself especially in epidemic 
seasons in preserving a healthy condition of our bodies, so 
fearfully and so wonderfully made; while their general ten- 
dency in warding off many of those diseases which claim 
their victims by thousands is undeniable. We have the 
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repeated attestation of science and experience to corrobo- 
rate this assertion. 

‘¢ Only recently a striking evidence of its truth has been 
shown in two cities of France exposed to the ravages of 
cholera—literally the Hebrew ‘cholé ra,’ ‘evil disease.’ 
From trustworthy authority—no less a personage than the 
chief rabbi of Marseilles—we have the assurance conveyed 
in a circular letter, issued by him, from which an abstract 
in the ‘ American Hebrew’ shows that in the month of July 
there were 1,200 deaths from cholera out of a population of 
360,000—viz., one death amorg every 4U0U people. Of the 
Jewish community, numbering 4,000 souls, only 7 died ; that 


is, 1 out of every 556—only one-half of the ordinary deathb- - 


rate. 

‘‘ But even this remarkabiy small death-rate under the epi- 
demic is still further decreased by a few particulars. Of the 
seven who died two were long-time invalids from incurable 
disorders,another was ninety-seven years of age,a victim thus 
to the most incurable of all ailments, old age. Another had 
never lived as a Jew, had never been known to be a Jew; 
the preservative habits of the Jewish people evidently had 
lost their protective power over him. Two others, tather 
and son, strict observers, fell victims to their devotion to 
duty, the former as hospital attendant in the Jewish flos- 
pital, the son as attendant upon his father. Thus but one 
remains unaccounted for, and if we allow the special dis- 
posing causes just enumerated, the death-rate proper from 
cholera among the Hebrews of Marseilles must be set down 
as one in 4,000. te 

‘‘In addition to this we have reliable information that at 
least up to the end of July the Jews of Toulon had entirely 
escaped the ravages of the pestilence. 

‘We commend this practical lesson tothe attention of the 
skeptic who mocks at the Jewish dietary enactments as sate- 
guards to health, who finds convenient excuses for the in- 
dulgence of unlicensed appetite, and to whom unbridled 
indulgence is more powerful than the restraints of law. 
Every advance in scientific and medical discoveries attests 
this fact, that the prohibition of various kinds of tood shows 
divine wisdom and goodness, and has often proved itself ‘a 
tree of life to those who lay hold of it.’ Let us, then, keep 
tirmly to the Law which is the gift of God, and the sacred 
heritage of the congregation of Jacob, and maintain its 
blessings and its instructions for the benetit and guidance 
of allmen. It is more precious than pearls, because well 
may we say of it,‘ Length of days is in its mght hand.’ 
Yea, it has always proved itself in the tuliest Manner ‘a 
tree of life to those who lay hold of it, and every oue that 
suppor teth it will be made happy.’”’ 


[The Kditors will be glad to receive items of news for these coiumne.} 


—A lecture on Hindoo Gods was giveninthe Young Men’s 
Christian Association Hall, Boston, August 19, by the con- 
verted Hindoo, Babo Ram Chundra Bose, who was a deie- 
gate to the recent General Methodist Episcopal Conference. 
He said that the Hinudoos believe in a triad, but not. a 
trinity. Vishnu, the second god of the triad, is the present 
god of the world. Ram Chundra, one of the favorite gods 
of India, and for whom the lecturer is named, is of the 
seventh incarnation of Vishnu. The Uindoo gods, includ- 
ing both animate and inanimate objects, number 360,000,000. 
“Bad’’ and “ worse”’ are the adjectives that may wel! be 
applied to their gods and their theological principles. In 
practical morality the Hindoo people follow neither. At the 
close of the lecture, in answer to questions, he said that 
Chunder Sen’s influence over the educated natives has been 
nearly destroyed by the vagaries into which he wandered 
during the last few years. The statement of Colonel 
Ingersoll in his lecture on ‘‘ Orthodoxy,’’ that no bigh 
caste SBrahmin had ever been converted to Christianity, 
he denied, mentioning the names of alarge number of Hin- 
doos. 

—The church of St. Francis de Sales in Charlestown, 
Mass., was consecrated Sunday, August 17. The services 
were conducted by Archbishop Williams, assisted by a num- 
ber of bishops and priests from different parts of the country, 
and were of adeeply impressive nature. The church, which 
is on the summit of Bunker Hill, was begun twenty-five 
years ago, the corner-stone having been laid September 11, 
1859, by Bishop Fitzpatrick, of Boston. Though a Catholic 
church may be dedicated, mass celebrated, and the offices 
sung, it cannot be consecrated until it is entirely free from 
debt. This church was dedicated June 17, 1862, and has 
been used since then, and nov, after a quarter of a century, 
itis freed from debt and consecrated to the service of God. 
The relics of the saints which were placed under the altar 
were taken from the cathedral to the church Saturday morn- 
ing. The consecration began at 7 a.M. Sunday, with a pro- 
cession of his Grace the Archbishop and priests. The Rev. 
E. J. Barry, master of ceremonies, preceeded by acolytes 
bearing the cross and crozier, passed around the outside of 
the church and blessed the walls. Then the Archbishop 
knocked at the door, which was opened by the Rev. James 
T. Canavan, of Milford, Mass., and the procession passed on 
to the altar, where the relics were placed and the marble 
slab containing them blessed. Then the twelve crosses on 
the walls were incensed, and finally the cloths, linens, vases, 
and vestments that are to be used at the altar were blessed 
by the Archbishop. Owing to the illness of the Right Rev. 
P. T. O'Reilly, Bishop of Springficld, Archbishop Corrigan, 
of New York, delivered the sermon, in which he explained 
the meaning of the ceremonies. The rite, it seems, is an 
ancient one, going back over a thousand years. The altar 
is blessed because of the holy sacrifice which is the center and 
light of the Roman Catholic religious exercises. The sacrifices 
of old looked forward to the great sacrifice on the cross ; and 
the sacrifices since offered on the Christian altar are memorial 
in their representation. The recital and observance of the 
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vigils, prayers, and penitential psalms, and sprinkling with 
holy water, are typical of clean hands and a pure heart, and 
indicate that the soul must be purified by humility, that the 
prayers may be acceptable. Thetracing of the Greek a)pha- 
bet on the floor shows that the church exists of all nations, 
knowing no distinction between Greek and Gentile; before 
her altar all are the same. Theincense is twofold in its sig- 
nificance. It is offered to man as a token of respect, but 
the spiritual significance is that as the smoke ascends, so 
should the soul ascend to things above. In closing, this 
prayer, that St. Augustine was accustomed to use 1,400 
years ago, was offered : ‘‘ And now, O Lord, I beseech thee 
thou shalt look down upon this thy house, upon this altar 
that is this day dedicated upon these living stones, every 
one of which is built into a spiritual temple; and receive 
thou the prayer of thy servant, offered to thee in this place, 
and may every prayer offered in this place with fervent 


-piety ascend as an offering of sweetness and sanctity.”’ 


—Samuel R. Payson, Treasurer of the General Theological 
Library of Boston, recently acknowledged the receipt, in 
suis ranging from 325 to $500, of 31,400 in aid of the fund 
for the payment of the society’s debt on its new building, 
situated at 19 Somerset Street. Seven thousand dollars more 
is needed that the building may be entirely paid for and the 
association freed from debt. 

—The Rey. Dr. J. H. Moors, who has been appointed 
State missionary by the Unitarians, has been requested by 
his parishoners in Greenfield toremain withthem. It is con- 
templated to offer Dr. Moors a colleague, he remaining 
senior pastor. 

—The Vermont State Temperance Camp-meeting, which 
was held in Morrisville, Vermont, closed its three days’ ses- 
sion August 21. The meetings were largely attended. Ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. H. W. Bolton, of Boston : 
the Rev. C. D. Hills, of East Boston ; General Neal Dow, 
of Portland, Me.;: Mary A. Livermore, and President Jobn- 
son, of Springtield. This is the second series of meetings 
held by the State Association. 

—At the Methodists’ camp-meeting now in session at 
Northampton, Mass.,.Mrs. Rey. Dr. William Butler, wife 
of the founder of Methodist missions in India, addressed 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

—The South Bergen Reformed Church of Jersey City 
Heights has recently been frescoed, through the efforts of 
the ladies of the society, who have been hard at work for a 
year past, raising money for that purpose. The church was 
opened for service last Sunday. The pastor, the Rev. 
William Vaughan, has gone to his home in Maine to spend 
his vacation. The pulpit will be filled the remaining Sun- 
days inthis month by the Rev. Adolos Allen, formerly of 
the Clarmont Presbyterian Church. 

—Last summer the Unitarian society in Reading, Mass., 
provided a place where poor children, whose bright spots in 
life are few, could have a week in the country. The enter- 
prise was the outgrowth of an earnest plea from the Rev. C. 
S. Staples. Theresponse was cheerful and bearty. The use 
of a house was given, Miss Abbie Clapp offered her services 
as matron, and, with personal help and enthusiasm of mem- 
bers of the society, this labor of love became one of pleasure 
to all interested. This year the work continues, and is en- 
tered into by the several societies in town. Money has been 
subscribed for incidental expenses, and Miss Clapp, rein- 
forced by a hired girl, is still the presiding genius. The 
plan of work is this: Each society has its week to provide 
forthe table. It is so systematized that the matron knows 
when and where the breakfasts, dinners, and suppers are 
coming from each day. Children from four to ten years of 
age come in parties of six or seven, and remain ten days. 
One week a party of boys are cared for and made happy by 
pienics, boating, rides, etc. ; then this is repeated for a party 
of girls. 

—The First Church of West Springfield, Mass., which has 
a history reaching back to 1698, will soon put forth a man- 
ual containing many facts of interest connected with the 
history of the church, some of which have never before 
been printed. ‘There will be a list of members from the 
year 1720, arranged alphabetically and chronologically ; a 
complete list of pastors and deacons, with the dates of their 
election and retirement ; the new articles of faith recently 
recommended by the clerical Congregational Committee : 
rules of government, forms of admission, and other his- 
torical matter. The church has had but two edifices in all 
its history. 

—The Universalist society of Fitchburg, 
about to build a house of worship. 

—The annual report of the Episcopal churches of the 
diocese of Connecticut shows that during the past year 1,411 
persons have been confirmed. Thirteen clergymen have 
been received into the diocese and fourteen dismissed. The 
bishop bas consecrated three new churches and visited 110 
parishes. The total number of parishes and missions in the 
state is 148, with an aggregate of 15,043 families and 21,283 
communicants. The number of communicants admitted 
and added by removals during the year was 1,903, divided 
among 100 churches, and 1,020 have been lost by removal, 
death, and expelled. ‘The number of teachers in the 
Sunday-school is 1,538, with 15,744 scholars. The amount 
paid for parochial expenses, including salaries, was 
$371,269.59 ; for church and charitable uses within the 
diocese, 880,176.86 ; for the same purposes without the dio- 
cese, $96,104.17. These amounts, with the communials and 
that raised for the various branches of mission work, makes 
the aggregate raised for all purposes, $602,619.09. 

—The Society for Improving Workingmen’s Homes, of New 
York, about two years ago established houses fer working- 
men in various parts of the city. These houses were, to a 
certain extent, experiments, and much interest is felt in the 
results. Since the establishment of the Homes over 60,000 
men have been supplied with lodging and 210,000 meals have 
been furnished. Lodging, with the use of reading-room, 
washing accommodations, etc., costs fifteen cents per night, 
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each person having a separate bed. Everything on the bill 
of fare, which includes fish-balls, roast beef, beef stew, tea, 
coffee, milk, costs five cents each. The house at 412 Pear! 
Street, running through to New Bowery, has been purchased 
by a friend of the organization, and will be fitted up at his 
expense as a lodging-house and rented tothe Association at 
a low rate of interest. The Society sells lodging and meal 
tickets, but nearly ninety per cert. of the lodgings and meals 
are paid forin cash by the lodgers themselves. The Presi- 
dent of the Society is Mr. Herman H. Cammann. <A house 
has recently been purchased on Grand Street that will give 
accommodations for about 450 persons. 

—There is a unique and useful organization in West Phil- 
adelphia, known as the Band of Mercy. Twelve thousand 
children belong to the organization in the city. Its begin- 
ning was due to a lady and gentleman wno were extremely 
annoyed by the blasphemy and obscene language of a crowd 
of boys who congregated in a vacant lot opposite their 
residence every evening. This lady and gentleman con- 
cluded that they would try and win this crowd from the 
streets. They removed the furniture from their parlor, 
furnished it suitably for such children as they knew could 
be gathered there from the street, and invited the boys in to 
spend the evening. Since that time the parlors have heen 
open every evening, books are furnished, and two or three 
times a week entertainments are given. Instruction is given 
on two or three evenings, but no attempt is madé to give 
the rooms the appearance of school, or to conduct the ex- 
ercises in such @ Way as to give the impression that it is a 
school. The result has been most beneficial to the boys, 
and the good results following were so evident that it has 
resulted in the establishment of similar institutions in vari- 
ous parts of the city. 

—This is the way the ‘‘ Presbyterian Observer’’ puts the 
sectional issue in the denomination: ‘* Northern Presbyter- 
ian church to Southern—Do you love me Southern church— 
Yes. Northern church—Doyou enjoy my visits? Southern 
church—Well, rather—Oh, yes. Northern church—May | 
come to see you again? Southern church—Suppose you 
write. That will do just as well.’’ 

—At the conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, for Colorado and New Mexico, recently held in Den- 
ver, Colo., Bishop Granberry, of Virginia, presided. It was 
his first visit into the Rocky Mountain region. He made 
many friends. 

—The conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church for 
Colorado and Wyoming Territories was held at Longmont. 
Colo. Bishop Foss presided. The Rev. G. De La Matyr, 
D.D., Greenback candidate forVice- President four years ago, 
joined the conference, and accepted the call of the Lawrence 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church of Denver, Colo. 

—The new Prestyterian College of Southern Colorado, 
located at Del Norte, opens its first session September 15. 
Its Financial Secretary, the Rev. George H. Darley, is now 
in the East soliciting funds. The prospects for the col- 
lege are very encouraging. It is a much-needed institu- 
tion. 

—A new church will be built by Christ’s Parish at Joliet, 
Ill., also a rectory.. The chapel, church, and réctory will cost 
$25,000. Almost the entire amount of funds necessary to 
complete the buildings is now on hand. The Mission 
Chapel of the Holy Comforter, same city, has been enlarged 
by the addition of transepts. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—William Moore, pastor of the church at Columbus, N. Y., 
has resigned. 

—A. M. McConoughey will be installed pastor of the church at 
Fredonia, Mich., at an early date. 

—William C. Stiles, who for the past year has been Secretary 
of the Citizens’ League, has resigned, and will re-enter the min- 
istry. 

—H. M. Goodsell, pastor of the church at Blair, Neb., has re- 
signed. 

—A. M. Merril! has accepted a call to Pilgrim Church at Minne. 
apolis, Minn. 

—James Oakey, of West Point. Neb., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—J. P. E. Kummler, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has received a cal] to 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
—J. J. Stanley, pastor of the church at Leadville, Colo.. has 
accepted a call to West Virginia. 
—Henry H. Stebbins has accepted a call tothe Central Chureh 
at Buffalo, N. Y. 
EPISCOPAL. 


—Henry B. Jefferson, of Iona, Mich., has accepted a call to St. 
John's Church at Sandy Hook, Conn. 

—James F. Conover, of Racine, Wis , has accepted a cali to 
Trinity Church at Jamesville, Wis. 

Joseph Carey, of Bethesda Mission at Saratoga,N. Y , has 
received a callto St. Paul's Church at Camden, N. J. 

—A. B. Goodrich, rector of Calvary Church at Utica. N Y.. has 
completed his twenty-fifth year as rector of the church. He was 
presented with a purse of $325 by his parishoners. 


REFORMED. 


—John B. Steele, the oldest Reformed minister in the country, 
died at Newark, N. J., August 22, aged eighty-eight years. 


BAPTIST. 


—B. G. Parker, of Reading, Pa., has received a call to the 
church at Pottstown, Pa. 

—D. D. Owen has accepted a call to the church at Pulaski, 
x. 

—E. P. Gould, of the Newton Theological Seminary, has 
accepted a call to the newly organized church st Burlington, 
Vt. 

—James F. Hill, pastorof the church at Muskegon, Mich., has 
resigned. 

—G. A. Ames, pastor of the church at Bloomingdale. Mich., 
has resigned. 

—R. C. Mosher, pastor of the church at Dexter, Mich., has re- 
ceived a call to the church at Herman, Minn . 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
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Science AND Gat. 


MUSICAL AND ARTISTIC GOSSIP OF THE DAY. 


An amusing story of Verdi is going the rounds of the 
newspapers, which is to the effect that the celebrated 
composer, recently, on going into the Turin exhibition 
incognito, as he thought, was saluted by all the organs, 
pianos, and even hurdy-gurdies, playing all at once dif- 
ferent tunes from lis works, and when he sat down in 
a chair to relieve his feelings, a boy handed him a card, 
which increased lis horror by informing him that he 
had sat in a weighing-machine and that his weight was 
142 pounds. 

Mr. Frederick Clay, the English song-writer, of whose 
serious ill-health mention was made in these columns 
some months ago, shows but little improvement. He is 
paralyzed in one side and is still bereft of speech. Eng- 
lish physicians have unsuccessfully dealt with this sad 
case for seven months, but an Italian specialist, recently 
called in, has effected some improvement. 

Another instance of posthumous honor to a great 
musician is that of Piccini, to whom a monument is to 
be erected in hisnative town, Bari. Piccini was Gluck’s 
greatest rival, and of his numerous operas, ‘‘ La Cec- 
china,” ‘‘ Roland,” ‘‘ Didon,” and ‘‘ Atys”’ are master- 
pieces, Ile died in his seventy-second year, at Passy, in 
great poverty. 

While speaking of instances of this sort, it is well to 
record the fact that the equivalent of $25,000 has been 
subscribed for the monument in honor of Mozart which 
is in contemplation at Vienna. The committee on de- 
sign for the shaft have shown their liberal spirit in in- 
viting foreigners to compete. An equal sum was real- 
ized in Paris recently at the testimonial to Pasdeloup, the 
founder of the famous concerts that bore his name. 

It is said that the manager of the Paris Opera has just 
discovered in the archives of that institution the original 
score of Meyerbeer’s opera ‘* Les Huguenots,” by which 
it seems Scribe first intended to bring on the stage the 
Queen Dowager, Catherine de Medicis, in prepria per- 
sona, to urge the Roman Catholics to the massacre, in the 
scene of the benediction of the swords on the night of 
St. Bartholomew. The Queen was suppressed by the 
censors, and with it the scena for soprano, recently dis- 
covered, was climipated, Catherine being replaced by 
St. Bris. 

There was some hope that Camille Saint-Saéns would 
visit America this season, hut word recently has come 
from Mr. Ovide Musin that the idea is abandoned. 

The Boston ‘‘ Weekly Transcript ” says that a very 
handsome large-sized design has been executed for 
Prang by Miss L. B. Humplirey, in honor of Whittier. It 
does not bear the likeness of the veteran poet, but shows 
scenes from his works, ‘‘ Snow-Bound ” being the sub- 
ject of the froct, and ‘* Maud Muller” and *‘ The Bare- 
foot Boy” figuring on the back. This is the second of 
aseries of poet cards to be issued at intervals, one of 
Which (Longfellow) was published last year. 

A recent number of the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ 

“The greatest Euglish mezzotint engraver of our century, 
Mr. Samuel Cousins, R.A., has been at last obliged to retire 
from his profession. Ile has just entered his eighty-fourth 
year, and he finds at last that his wonderful eyesight is fail- 
ing. His last work is now to be seen at the galleries of the 
Fine Art Society in New Broad Street. It is a mezzotint 
portrait of himself, engraved from the painting by Mr. 
Edwin Long. ‘The picture shows Mr. Cousins seated before 
a clean plate of copper, and glancing quickly up, as if in- 
terrupted in the act of beginning his work. The eyes are 
particularly fine in execution, and the prim and cold vigor 
of the small upright frame is very well rendered. This will 
serve to show Mr. Cousins to posterity as we have known 
him—in his green old age.’”’ 

By way of supplement to the above, we quote, for the 
benefit of those of our readers who may not be familiar 
with mezzotint, Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s § ac- 
count of the art in his *‘ Graphic Arts:”’ 

‘‘ Mezzotint is a kind of dry point (a species of etching 
in which the line is scratched with the sharp point of some 
instrument, which may,be a diamond, but is more commonly 
steel), produced at first in little raised burs on the copper, 
not linear, but in points. The instrument which produces 
them is a sort of chisel, two and a half inches broad, 
sharpened to the segment of a circle, and with its surface 
enlarged in many fine ridges, producing points at the edge. 
This berceau, or rocker, is rocked from sideto side. In mine 
there are 110 points, and as to prepare a plate it has to go 
about eighty times over the copper in various direction , I 
find that when a plate, measuring six inches by five, has 
been perfectly well prepared, there must be 2,640,000 little 
points upon it. 

‘‘Tn this state of preparation, amez7otinted plate prints a 
rich, soft black, even more lightless than the flat black of 
woodcut. Theengraver then proceeds from dark to light, but 
by tones, not lines, and his method is as comprehensive as 
possible. For example : suppose that the tones are repre- 
sented by the letters of the alphabet, leginning with perfect 
black at A, and ending with white at Z, itis plain that he 
may begin by reducing everything except A to the shade of 


said : 


B. Then he bas to reflect, and be careful to preserve both | 
A and b when they are the right tones in the right places, 
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and reduce the rest to C. He will deal with C inthe same 
manner, and so on till he gets to the high lights, Z, which 
are putin last. In short, he advances towards the light by a 
steady progression, but has to be strictly conservative of 
shade while he is doing it. The rule is to keep more 
strength of shade than is necessary for the ultimate effect, 
and to lighten the whole plate together very cautiously 
at the last. The instruments used are different kinds of 
scrapers, with which the bur of the rocker is removed. 
Unfortunately, the artist cannot take many proofs, because 
they would wear his plate too much, but be can take a fewto 
guide him (and a trained eye can sce how the plate is going 
forward) on the copper. ‘The quaiities of a good mezzotint 
are great perfection of tone, with delightful richness and 
softness, by which many textures can be rendered. The 
one misfortune about it is that it will not bear much 
printing.’’ 


Rooks aND Gutuors. 


MR. BLAINE’S BOOK.’ 


We have already given extensive extracts from 
this work in our pages, enough to indicate the topics 
treated, the literary style, and the general interest 
of the volume. We have here to indicate in a few 
words the literary qualities of what is undoubtedly the 
most popular book of the year, and will probably be the 
most widely read volume of American history which 
has ever been published. Some political questions are 
raised by this volume which it is no part of our prov- 
ince in these columns to consider ; we are not unfamil- 
iar With some of the criticisms which have been 
brought against the work, nor do we think it necessary 
to enter upon their discussion. The author's chapter on 
the tariff, in some respects, foreshadows his treatment of 
the same in his letter of acceptance. It will be warmly 
commended by protectionists and warmly criticised by 
free traders; but he will certainly be a prejudiced 
reader who denies that it is a skillful and able presenta- 
tion of the argument for protection from a historical 
peint of view. The impartial critic will perhaps dis- 
cern throughout the volume an optimistic and eulogistic 
spirit ; certainly the book is free from hypercriticism and 
from the bitterness of partisanship. Those who had 
looked for a partisan contribution to National history, 
condemning without charity all political opponents, and 
commending without criticism all political friends, will 
be agreeably disappointed. The work is throughout 
judicial in its tone ; if it errs at all it errs on the side of 
a too generous judgment of men of wavering or doubt- 
ful loyalty. Wecannot better indicate this quality of 
political generosity, which seems to us to pervade the 
whole volume, than by contrasting Mr. Blaine’s judg- 
ment of Mr. Buchanan with that of Mr. Von Iolst in 
his ‘‘ Constitutional History of the United States.” Mr. 
Von Holst thus pictures him: ‘‘.\ politician as sly, 
smooth, weak, and empty as can well be imagined ; 
in high-sounding phrases always making a show of great 
moral courage where there was no need of it ; an entirely 
reliable party man, unless he was obliged to separate 
himself from the party in order not to undermine 
his position in Pennsylvania; moving over the surface 
of every question with a fluent and ready tongue; a 
master in the art of so arranging words that he might 
not be understood by any party, when he wished not 
to be understood ; great in the use of all small means, 
but too wise to engage easily in dangerous intrigues, 
or to underestimate the value of the bearing of the 
man of honor; closely observing the smallest variations 
in the political atmosphere, but insensible to the great 
occurrences of the time; entirely clear only on one 
point—that the slaveocracy was the star which guided the 
way tothe White House; hungry for regard for in- 
fluence and honor, but too diminutive in intellect and. 
character to feel the glow of true ambition; a man 
made, so to speak, to be neither loved nor hated, es- 
teemed nor despised, slighted nor admired, intended to 
play an influential part in the agitation of parties, and 
hy history to be silently numbered with the dead, be- 
cause in all his doings there was not a single deed ; aman 
to whom fate could d)) nothing worse than place him at 
the helm in an eventful period.” Contrast with this 
keen and satirical, but, alas ! too true portraiture, that of 
Mr. Blaine: ‘‘If Mr. Buchanan had possessed the un- 
conquerable will of Jackson or the stubborn will of 
Taylor, he could have changed the history of the revolt 
against the Union. A great opportunity came to him, 
but he was not equal toit. Always an admirable coun- 
selor when prudence and caution were the virtues re- 
quired, he was fatally wanting in a situation which 
demanded prompt action and strong nerve. As Repre- 
sentative in Congress, as Senator, as Minister avroad, as 
Secretary of State, his career was honorable and suc- 
cessful. His life was singularly free from personal fault 
or shortcoming. He was honest and pure-minded. His 
fame would have been more enviable if he had never 
been elevated to the Presidency.” The charity which 


1 Twenty Years of Congress; from Lincoln to Garfield. With a 
Review of the Events which Led to the Political Revolution of 
1860. By James G. Blaine. Vol. I. (Norwich, Conn. : Henry Bill 
Publishing Co.) 


covers a multitude of sins is not so serious a defect in 
the historian as the cynicism which creates them, and it 
is even admirable in the man. With the exception of 
this tendency to overpraise and overpardon, we think 
Mr. Blaine's ‘‘ Twenty Years in Congress ” is entitled to 
a high rank among American histories. It will give the 
reader, indeed, too optimistic a view of American po. 
litical history and American political leaders. In read. 


ing it he will bury in their graves the evil which men have 


done, and remember only their good works. But he 
will get a clear, comprehensive, and judicious, though 
somewhat overgenerous, estimate of the great events and 
the great men who made up American history in one of 
its most critical epochs. Those who are least inclined to 
follow Mr. Blaine as a politician—and the writer of these 
lines is not one of his followers—will recognize in this 
volume a politico-historical work which, had its author 
done nothing else, would give him an honorable fame 
among American writers. 


THE PAROUSIA OF CHRIST.’ 


This book belongs distinctively to modern theology, 
It is the endeavor of a devout believer in the authority 
of Christ and his Word to ascertain by a frank and in- 
dependent study of the Bible to learn what are its teach- 
ings concerning the kingdom of Christ. The author is 
not controversial, and he treats with becoming respect 
the work of predecessors in the same field, with which 
he is evidently familiar ; but he does not recognize any 
authority in the traditional belief of the church, and is 
at wide variance fromit. Iie has gone back to the 
Bible itself, and to that book in its original tongue. He 
does not hesitate to differ from both the Old and the 
New Versions in his readings of the Greek. He is 
equally opposed to the Second Adventists, whose mate- 
riulistic interpretations of the Scripture have afforded a 
striking illustration of Paul’s statement that the letter 
killeth, and fromthe Anti-Second Adventists, who have 
too often ignored Scripture in order to maintain their 
interpretation of doubtful points, or have twisted and 
tortured it for the same purpose. If Mr. Barnes’s inter- 
pretation of the twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew is 
legitimate, then there is no chapter of the Bible which 
is safe from being made the vebicle of the interpreter’s 
thought, however widely it may differ from both the 
natural significance of the words and the way in which 
they were understood by.the original hcarers. It is not 
easy to give with accuracy ina paragraph the gist of 


su ha book as this, especially as in some points, if we 


understand the author aright, we differ from his inter- 
pretations ; but we shall endeavor to do so. 

- The keynote of his work is indicated to the Greek 
student by its tile—Parousia. This word, Dr. Warren 
rightly declares, means, properly, not Coming, but 
Presence ; and this indicates the nature of the promises 
concerning the kingdom of Christ; these do not point 
forward to a future Coming, but to a present and _ per 
sonal Presence. ‘‘ The Parousia of Clirist is his abiding 
presence among men in the exercise of his Messianic 
offices of King, Life-giver, and Judge.” This Parousia 
is, however, represented in the New Testament as ac- 
companied by the judgment, the destruction of the 


{ antichrist, the resurrection of the dead, magnificent 


signs in the heavens, and the end of the world. 
Dr. Warren undertakes to show that the time of the 
Parousia is clearly indicated to be in the gencration 
of the Apostles; and to show that all the prophe 
cies of the coming events have been fulfilled. The 
accompanying portents are but the ‘‘ costume of the 
Parousia,” and are Oriental imagery, to be interpreted 
by the analogous expressions in the Old Testament, 
and to be spiritually, not literally, interpreted. The 
end of the world is not the end of the Kosmos, the 
material earth, but of the Eon, the Jewish dispensation. 
The Day of Judgment has already begun; and the 
dead go up from their bed of death to stand at once be- 
fore the judgment seat of Christ, who already 1s the 
Judge of all mankind. There is no Intermediate State, 
and no resurrection of the body. Man already possesse- 
a material and aspiritual body, the one corresponding to 
the other ; the material body is purely physical, is very 
probably the product of evolution—theistic evolution, 
of course—was endowed with a spiritual nature at the 
creation ; or, to speak more accurately, if we understand 
our author aright, the disobedience in Eden, and the fall, 
were spiritual experiences, of a man unclothed with 
a physical nature ; and he, having sinned, was degraded 
from his high estate, and putinto a physical and animal 
tenement, partly as a penalty, partly as a means of re 
deeming him from sin through suffering and death. 
When at death this physical and animal nature crumbles 
to its dust, the original spiritual nature rises to the God 
who gave it ; and this is the resurrection of the spiritual 
body. All the events—second coming, destruction of 
the antichrist, end of the eon or world, judgment, 
and resurrection—are past or present facts, not future. 


1 The Parousia. A Critical Study of the Scripture Doctrines 
Christ's Second Coming ; his Reign as King; the Resurrection Y 
the Inad; and the General Judgment. Second Edition. BY 
Israel D. Warren, D.D. (Portland, Me.: Hoyt, Fogg & Donham. 
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The prophetic element is practically eliminated from the 
New Testament; eschatology is practically eliminated 
from theology. 

Dr. Warren’s treatment is throughout reverent, cau- 
tious, and scholarly. He is neither visionary nor dog: 
matic. He neither despises tradition isa guide nor sub- 
mits to itas an authority. His scheme of interpretation 
has much to supportit. It isa great deal more self-consis- 
tent than either of the two conflicting schemes for which 
it is offered as a substitute. In its main features we are 
inclined to regard it as sound. It is certainly a valua- 
ble contribution to Biblical interpretation—perhaps the 
most valuable contribution to the study of New Testa- 


ment prophecy which has been made by any modern the- 


ological scholar. And yet, inclined to accept it in its 
aftirmations, we are inclined to criticise it in its negations, 
Its interpretation of whatit calls the ‘* costume of the Pa- 
rousia ” is the least satisfactory portion. We do not in- 
sist that a literal interpretation should be given to those 
prophecies which speak of signs in heaven and earth, 
stars falling, the heavens rolled together asa scroll, and 
the like. But we think that these prophecies clearly in- 
dicate two facts which Dr. Warren appears to us to 
ignore ; one, that there is to be a Coming or a Presence 
of Christ which will be sudden and utterly unexpected ; 
the other, that it will be in so far accompanied with 
material manifestations that the unspiritual will receg- 
nize it, and will stand in awe and terror before it. No 
interpretation of New Testament prophecy can be 
wholly satisfactory to the Bible student which does not 
recognize these two principles. It seems to us that they 
might be added to Dr. Warren’s scheme without de- 
stroying or impairing it; that it may be that the Pres- 
ence of Christ is like the presence of the sun at dawn, a 
crowing Presence, more and more filling the earth with 
light, until at last it shall burst above the horizon witha 
glory which shall awaken every sleeper, and which no 
eye can fail to see and no heart can fail to recognize. 


A Dictionary of Miracles, Initative, Tealistic, and Dogmatic. 
With Illustrations. By E. Cobham Brewer, LL.D. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.) Mr. Brewer on his title-page tells us that he 
has reached the fiftieth or golden year of his authorship ; 
that he is the author of ‘‘ Guide to Science” (three hundred 
and eighteenth thousand), ‘‘ History of France”’ (tenth edi- 
tion), Hiistory of - Germany,” Theology in Science’’ 
(eighth edition), -‘‘ Reader’s Handbook” (third edition), 
‘¢ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’’ (sixteenth edition), etc., 
etc. Notto know so famous an author is to argue one’s 
self ignorant of modern literature; yet we confess our igno- 
rance in the outset, and open this book wholly unaware 
wether the author is a Protestant, a Romanist, or a Kation- 
alist. The opening sentence of his introduction, however, 
gives good promise of the manner in which his work shall be 
done: ‘It is no part of this book eitherto maintain or to 
deny the historic truth of the miracles recorded, but simply 
to reproduce, in a compact and handy form, suflicient data 
to show a mode of religious thought. The truth or untruth 
of the statements has nothing to do with the subject, the 
only question being, Are the extracts here made} fairly 
faithful, and do they represent the religious opinions of a 
large section of the family of man’’’ He divides miracles 
into three parts: part first, miracles of saints in imitation 
of Scriptural miracles; part second, realistic miracles ; 
part third, miracles to prove church dogmas. The book 
also contains some introductory matter, showing the infer- 
ences supposed to be sustained by the miracles, explaining 
popular ecclesiastical symbols, and giving a list of some of 
the wonder-workers, of the saints canonized during the 
present century, and a descriptive dictionary with illustra- 
tions of some of the principal instruments of torture. The 
book is full of curious information, but we confess our- 
selves somewhat at a loss in attempting to discern its prac- 
tical value in the present age. We hardly think these mar- 
vels would be edifying even to the most credulous believer 
in medieval miracles, on the one hand; and on the other, 
there is certainly no such tendency in the present age 
toward an excessive superstitious faith in the miraculous 
as to require such a collection of extraordinary legends as 
this to neutralize it. | 

Outlines of Psychology, with Special Reference to the Theory 
of Kducation ; a Text- Book for Colleges. By James Sully, 
M.A. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) This valuable 
book has been promptly reprinted in this country, with spe- 


cial reference to the needs of colleges, where it fills a great 


gap. There has, heretofore, been no book in English giving 
any account whatever of the great advances made in the 
knowledge of miental processes during the last few decades 
by the laboratory methods that have been so fruitful in 
Germany. Of these Mr. Sully has been a careful student, 
as his previous volumes show. This book has the additional 
advantage of having been worked over at first in the form 
of lectures to teachers at Cambridge, Fngland. All the 
chapters conclude with applications to the needs of prac- 
ticalinstructors. The citations of literature on the various 
topics presented add to the valne of the book, which is 
also well printed and admirably captioned and paragraphed. 
One great defect, however, lessens, in our opinion, the value 
of the book. The author is so anxious to avoid all offense 
to all the many sects and parties in thought ranged about 
all the chief themes inthis department that the book is 
often too dry, general, and abstract, and sometimes insipid. 
It is hardly too much to say that nobody whatever, unless 
it be the crudest possible materialist, can find anything in 
the book to object to. This is a very doubtful commenda- 
tion for a book which traverses those vast questions 


| 
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where, more than anywhere else, bonest differences of 
opinion, rooted in still greater differences of mental, if not 
moral, character, prevail. This is all the more striking be- 
cause the author has views of a positive character, elsewhere 
avowed, but here repressed and sometimes almost belied. 
A philosophy based on what all men admit, which many 
have postulated, would be a book of psychological interpre- 
tations of what was really meant by current phrases, words, 
and formulw, and profoundly original, and not a compila- 
tion, as this avowedly is. Again, much is omitted. The 
psychology of ‘speech, folk-lore, instinct, morbid psychology 
—all new and very fruitful topics—are treated very superfl- 
cially or not at all. The educational value of these topics 
is SO great that thisis especially regretted. It isto be hoped 
thatif the book ever reaches a second edition it will be 
greatly reconstructed, admirable as much of it is. 

Teter the Great, Emperor of Russia; a Study of Historical 
Biography. By Eugene Schuyler, Ph.D., LL.D., author of 
‘*Turkistan.’? In two volumes. (New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) Our readers will probably remember the origin 
of this book, in a series of articles in the *‘ Century Maga- 
zine.’’?’ The characteristically admirable illustrations of that 
magazine aretincorporated in the;volume, and make its most 
attractive feature. The author has spared no labor to 
make it an authority on the subject of which it treats, and 
he is a painstaking and conscientious writer. Our chief 
criticism on his work isits size. Although Peter the Great 
was truly vreat, and his life was both romantic and’eventful, 
and his reign marked an era in the history of Russia, the 
relation of Russia to modern Christendom, and, therefore, 
to modern civilization, is so remote, and the practical in- 
fluence of Russia on modern nations has been so slight as 
compared with the influence of other modern nations—(er- 
many, France, England, and even Italy, not to say Turkey— 
that we think, having in mind the brevity of life and the 
multiplicity of events, Mr. Schuyler would have rendered a 
better service to the community if he had made his work in 
one volume instead of in two. 

Repfictions in Falestine. By Charles George Gordon. 
(Macmillan & Co.) This book is stated in the preface to be 
given to the public, not only with the sanction, but by the 
expressed wishfand injunction, of General Gordon, They are 
notes made by him in his sojourn in the Holy Land in 1583. 
We think it quite safe to say these notes would never have 
been printed but for the recent interest in General Gordon 
as the hero of the Soudan. They are of two kinds: topo- 
graphical and religious. The topographical do not add any- 
thing to our knowledge of the sacred sites in Palestine; the 
religious notes are mystical and somewhat incoherent. We 
perhaps cannot better give our readers an idea of the relig- 
ous tiavor of these curious musings than by quoting a 
single paragraph, taken almostat chance. His reference 
appears to be to the communion: ‘‘ What did we lose by the 
first eating? (I do not lke the word fall, it is not Scriptu- 
ral.) We lost the Holy Ghost. What did we gain by the 
second eating? (either spiritually or actually we must feed 
on Christ.) We gained the Holy Ghost. Think over that, 
for it is very important.’’ Wedo not think that to intelli- 
gent and thoughtful Christiars this book will afford either 
intellectual or spiritual help. 

Short History of Christian Missions, from Abraham and 
Tuul to Cary, Livingstone, and Duff. By George Smith, 
LL.D., F.R.G.8. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clarke; New York: 
Scribner and Welford.) This is a very good little hanl- 
book of the history of evangelistic missions, with America 
left out. In the statistics of foreign mission societies there 
is indeed a list of the societies of America, but with this ex- 
ception we do not discover any reference to the work which 
has been done by the churches of this country in the evan- 
gelization of the world. The field that is covered is a broad 
one, the book is small, and the omission is, perhaps, not in 
tentional, but it is an omission, and to the American student 
a serious omission. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Frank Stockton has returned from Europe. 

—A volume of ‘‘Sermons by Bishop Simpson,”’ edited by 
Dr. Crooks, will shortly be published by the Harpers. 

—Dodd, Mead & Co. will shortiy publish ‘‘The Rise of 
the Huguenots in France,’’ by the Rey. Dr. Baird, of Rye, 

—Professor Gildersleeve is to be succeeded in charge of 
the American School at Athens by Professor James C. Van 
Benschoten. 

—Cupples, Upham «& Co. (Boston) have put Walter Be- 
gant’s much-discussed lecture on the Art of Fiction into 
neat pampblet form. 

—Dr. W. H. Ward, of the ‘‘ Independent,’’ will sail for 
Europe early in September to take charge of the Wolfe 
Exploring Expedition to Babylon. 

—William 8. Gottsberger (New York) has just published 
Carl Hosmaer’s story ‘‘ The Amazon,’’ with a frontispiece 
by Alma Tadema and the preface by Ebers. 

—Frank R. Stockton will contribute a quaint and fanciful 
story, entitled ‘‘The Queen’s Museum,’’ to the September 
‘*St. Nicholas.’’ It will be appropriately illustrated. 

—Students of Tennyson will gladly welcome Mr. Rolfe’s 
edition of the ‘;Princess’’ (Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co.), edited with notes in his usual careful and scholarly 
style. 

—Literature has lately received a practical recognition in 
Paris by the action of the municipal authorities in naming 
certain new streets after George Sand, Heine, Darwin, Sainte- 
Beuve, and Gustave Dore. 

—Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge has edited, and the Century 
Company will shortly publish, a new book of stories, rhymes, 
and pictures, under the title of ‘*‘ Baby World,’’ to be made 
up of selections from the ‘‘ St. Nicholas.’ 

—The clergy will be glad to hear that Mr. Whittaker is 


preparing a ‘* Pocket Parochial Register or Rector’s Private 
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Recerd,”’ by the Rev. J. H. Hobart DeMille. Its simplicity 


and completeness will strongly commend it. 

—John Bb. Alden (New York) has completed the publica- 
tion of his low-priced edition of ‘*Guizot’s History of 
France,” in cight volumes, clearly printed and substantially 
bound ; the work, at the price at which it is offered, is sur- 
prisingly cheap. 

—A pap 2?=r descriptive of a cooking-schoo! for young girls 
in New York City has been prepared by Charles Barnard 
for the September ‘st. Nicholas.’’ It is written in the 
form ofastory, and is fully illustrated irom desigus by Mrs. 
Jessie Curtis Shepherd. 

—John Wiley & Son have published part second of the 
‘* Roadside Sougs of Tuscany,” translated and illustrated 
by Francesca Alexander, and edited by John Ruskin. This 
volume contains the ** Ballad of Santa Zita,’ with editor's 
notes and two illustrations. 

—S. C. Griggs «& Co. (Chicago) have just issued a new 
edition of Mr. William Mathews’s well-known work on 
‘‘ Words; their Use and Abuse.”> This book has had a 
large sale, and belongs to a class of works,which are not only 
intensely interesting but extremely profitable. This new 
edition is printed from new plates, revised, and greatly 
enlarged. 

—Mr. Fargus, better known as ‘‘iiugh Conway,” the 
author of “ Called Back’’ and of three beautiful poems re- 
cently published in The Christian Union, has given up the 
business in which he has been engaged, and will hereafter 
devote himself to literature as a profession. He wiil ¢on- 
tribute to the Christmas numbers of the ‘*Graphic’’ and the 
‘* English Illustrated Magazine.”’ 

—Harper & Brothers will shortly issue ‘‘ A History of the 
Four Greorges’’ by Justin McCarthy. Thesame publishers 
will bring out a volume of short stories by Mrs. Craik ; 
‘‘Love and Mirage,’’ an anonymous novel: “The Voyage 
of the Vivian tothe North Pole and Beyond,’’ by Colonel 
Knox; ‘‘ The Ive Queen,”’ by Ernest Ingersoll: and “ The 
Oldest Group of Nations! and the Greeks,” by the eminent 
German historian, Von Ranke. 

—The ‘‘\thenewum”’ says of one of our noblest poets: 
‘“Mr. Whittier’s name will always stand hich in the rank of 
American poets; if he lacks something of Longfellow’s 
grace, Longfellow, on the other hand, has none of bis fire; 
and if he is less subtle than Bryant, he is much more spon- 
taneous. A writer who can be pure yet not cold, religious 
yet not didactic, is swift of thought and sure of touch, 
claims—what he has so largeiy received—respect and admi- 
ration.”’ 

—The new edition of Waiton’s ‘‘ Complete Angler,” edited 
by Jobn Major and published by Thomus Y. Crowell & Co. 
(New York), is in all respects one of the most complete and 
attractive forms in which this charming English classic has 
been given to the public. Itis beautifully printed, well il- 
lustrated, and contains portraits of Walton and Cotton, and 
a facsimile of the original title, 1653." We know of rio 
edition in which the student can find this notable work 
more delightfully and completely presented for study or 
reading. 

—The literary world of Paris has been much agitated by 
the refusal of the Academy to assist at the inauguration at 
La Chitre next month of a monument to George Sand, 
Originally the Forty agreed to depute one of their number 
to attend; and on M. Dumas and M. Jules Simon succes- 
sively declining the honor, M. Victor Cherbuliez was selected. 
Lately, however, there happened to be a very small meet- 
ing ; the opponents of the deputation, finding themselves in 
a majority, rescinded the resolution, and M. Cherbuliez has 
had to pocket his speech. 

—T. Y. Crowell & Co. have just ready in their popular 
‘* Red-Line Poets’ series a new volume entitled ‘‘ Red-Let- 
ter Poems,’’ comprising a compilation of standard poems 
from the time of Chaucer tothe present day. They have 
in preparation for the holiday season a new illustrated edi- 
tion of George Eliot’s ‘‘ Poems,’’ which will have illustra- 
tions drawn especia.ly for the work by ,Taylor, Schell, St. 
John Harper, and others ; a new edition of Walton’s “‘ Com- 
plete Angler,’’ based on Mayo’s edition, containing eighty- 
six illustrations ; new and uniform editions of the complete 
works of Charles Dickens, Thackeray, Hawthorne, George 
Eliot, and Bulwer-Lytton, and of the *‘ Leather-Stocking”’ 
and ‘‘ Sea Tales’? by James Fenimore Cooper, in their Li- 
brary of Standard Fiction; also new editions of the 
** August Stories,’’ the ‘‘ June Stories,’’ the ‘‘ Dove Stories,” 
‘* Georgey’s Menagerie,”’ and a new book by Faye Hunting- 
ton called ‘‘ What Fide Remembers.’’ The following are 
new volumes in their series of Popular Poets: ‘‘ Burns,” 
‘*Byron,”’ ‘* Dante,’’ Goldsmith,’’ Lalla Rookh,”’ Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,’’ ‘‘ Marmion,’’ ‘‘OQwen Meredith,” 
Milton,’’ ‘‘ Moore,”’ Scott,”’ and Swinburne.”’ 

—Among the articles in the ‘* North American Review” 
for September, three in particular merit the serious consid- 
eration of every one who studies the tendencies of our goy- 
ernment. The'leading one is by Bishop J. Lancaster Spalding, 
who insists that the only sure ‘‘ Basis of Popular Govy- 
ernment’ is morality, not culture of the intellect, nor uni- 
versal suffrage, nor the development of the material re- 
sources ; and that if the country is to be saved from ruin, 
there must be a return to the uncompromising moral code 
of the founders of New England. The policy of ‘*The Ex- 
clusion of the Chinese’”’ is advocated by John H. Durst. 
David A. Wells, Thomas G. Shearman, J. b. Sargent, and 
Professor W. G. Sumner set forth, from nearly every con- 
ceivable point of view, the ‘Evils of the Tariff System ;’ 
and it is announced that in the ‘‘ Review” for October sey- 
eral writers of no less distinction will exhibit the “ Benefits 
of the Tariff System.’’ The other articles in the current 
number are ‘The Demand of the Industrial Spirit,” by 
Charles Dudley Warner; ‘Inspiration and Infallibility,” 
by the Rey. Dr. J. H. Rylance ; .“‘The Need of Liberal Di. 


vorce Laws,’’ by Elizabeth Cady Stanton; and ‘‘ Our Re- | 


mote Ancestry,’’ by Professor Alexander Winclcll. 
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OLD AGE. 


eo is beauty Youth can never know, 

With all the lusty radiance of his prime, 
A beauty the sole heritage of time, 
That gilds the fabric with a sunset glow, 
That glorifies the work it soou lays low! 
There is a charm in Age, well-nigh sublime, 
That lends a new luster to the poet’s rhyme, 
As mountain peaks are grander crowned with snow. 
How gay the laugh of Youth! but, oh, how brave 
The stately weakness of a reverend Age! 
Be ours the task to solace and to cheer, 
To fondly guide its footsteps to the grave, 
To print a blessing on the final page, 
And cherish memories forever dear ! 

—LorD RosLyn. 


BEGIN NOW, AND BEGIN RIGHT. 


HERE are in the papers, of late, so many appeals 
from overworked women, that I wonder so:ne 
clear-sighted sister among us, losing patience, does not 
tell in plain words the reason of it all. I am not think- 
ing this morning of those who by the *‘ sweat of their 
brow ” must earn their bread, but those women, in com- 
fortable homes, who go through life with frowns on their 
faces, and the indescribable air of haste always about 
them. You have no sense of restfulness when with 
them ; uo feeling that they are happy, or making home 
happy for others. Why is it? Is it because, in this en- 
lightened age, man really is the unthinking, overbearing 
creature we mike him out, or is the fault iu the Woman 
herself? I knew well, years ago, a fresh-faced, intel- 
lectual girl, who came among us the bride of an intel- 
ligent, well-esteemed man. Coming back to-day into 
the old associations, I tind her a weary, wan-faced wo- 
man, overwhelmed by household cares, surrounded by 
her five children, her face fairly abluze with the heat of 
the sultry August day without and the kitchen stove 
within, on her knees blacking her husband’s boots! 
Now, what is the matter? ‘* He had been used to being 
waited upon.” What difference did that make ? When 
she cume, she was his wife ; his equal in all things ; his 
superior in all ways of refinement. She should have 
taught him to respecther rights. She hadthem. They 
were hers by divine gift. Had she used well the talent 
God gave her, by abdicating her high throne of wo- 
manly authority, by laying her pure nature in the dust 
before Lim, that he might tread on her as on any other 
creature of his will’ Ah, my sisters! we lose more 
than we think by this heedlessnes of our true woman- 
heod. Can we expect to lift up otuers if we are not 
‘lifted up”’ ourselves? Jesus said: *‘And I, if I be 
lifted up, will draw all meu unto me.” Had she lifted 
her husband higher by coming down herself ? Iam not, 
im the popular sense of the word, a ‘‘ woman’s rights” 
woman, but most firmly I do believe in preserving to the 
utmost the right God gave me when he created me—the 
right to be a woman, in all the holy and beautiful mean- 
ing of that word. When we have learned that there is 
more true ecouomy in wasting (if you please) our money 
ou servants, and saving more of our time for the intel- 
ligent training of our children, this world will grow better 
fuster than the united words of our revivalists and tem- 
perance lecturers will ever better it. How much time 
do you take, intelligent mother, glancing over this 
article, for reading, every day % Not novels nor maga- 
zines which can be picked up while the ** dust is set- 
tling,” but helpful, earnest reading ; something that Jack 
will enjoy when he comes home from the office, and in 
discussing which you will both forget the wretched items 
of the kitchen und business. It takes time for such read- 
ing—quiet, solid time; but the half hour required is 
made up, after all, of minutes, and these minutes can 
be easily gathered through the day, one ata time, by 
careful saving. You remember Dr. Abbott said in a 
recent article, ‘‘ There is great power in a resolute J 
wil.” Ihave proved that. You try it and see. It.is 
never to lateto begin. When weare not entirely wearied 
with these innumerable cares, many of which we make, 
there is not one of us but has desires for a nobler way 
of living. Surely all of this intellectua) treasure we 
gain here is not tu be left here. Why 1s this intense de- 
sire to know implanted in us, if, after we have spent a 
lifetime in attaining knowledge, it is all to be blotted 
out, and we are left to begin the new life ‘‘ Beyond the 
Gates” at the beginning again’ Not so. What God 
gives us of these higher things he means us to keep 
eternally ; aud what a preparation for the other life this 
one might be if we used it as God meant it, not as an 
end, but only as a beginniog ! Kise up, then, my sister ! 
Be true to your own pure nature. Be worthy of yourown 
good opinion. Uold yourself of such high value that to 
win your friendship ull must be worthy of you. Come 
down to none, but draw all up to you. Dare to assert 
your own individuality. Love and serve God and his 
creatures in your OWn way, the way best suited to the 
nature he has given you. Know this nature, that you 
make no mistake. Thus knowing ourselves, our worth, 


and why we ure here, there shall rise out of the ashes of | 


this present ignominious womanhood a womanhood 
most rare and beautiful in its sweetness, which shall 
make us objects of reverence to our husbands and sons, 
and we shall walk in paths leading ever toward the 
light, and ending only in the opening of God’s own per- 
fect day. 


WOMEN WHO WORK. 


HE series of articles now being published in the 
‘*Pall Mall Budget,” entitled ‘‘ Women who 
Work,” is very interesting ; none more so than that on 
the Needlewoman at the East End, whicb we now give 
to our readers : 


‘**At No. 8 High Street, Shadwell, there was recently wit- 
nessed the first beginning of an enterprise which,if supported 
as it deserves, will do much to lighten the lot in life of some of 
our workingwomen. At that address a philanthropic lady, 
of unbounded energy, but, alas! of delicate health, has 
started what it is hoped will be the first of a muititude of 
Workingwomen’s Co-operative Associations, where the pub- 
lic will be able to enter into direct Communication with the 
needlewomen, 80 asto obviate the intervention of the mid- 
dlemen or sweaters. At the simple little shop in Shadwell 
High Street Mrs. Heckford sells articles of dress made on 
the premises by needlewomen, none of whom are required 
to work more than cight hours a day, ina healthy work- 
room, at a decent wage. The small capital of £500 needed 
to set this modest establishment going has been supplied by 
some friends interested in the lot of workingwomen, and the 
success of the experiment will be watched with the keenest 
interest by all who are acquainted with the sad and often 
terrible condition of the East End needlewomen. 

** How many women there are in the East Find who five by 
the needle I do not know. Mrs. Heckfordtold me that from 
where we were standing you could go east, west, north, and 
south, and in almost every house you pass you would find 
at least one needlewoman. In all London, according to the 
last census, more than a quarterof a million women were 
returned as making their livelihood by that means—an army 
of workingwomen more numerous than any other class, ex- 
cepting those engaged in domestic service. The more’s the 
pity that their lot should beso hard. In face of a general 
and most indisputable improvement in the condition of la- 
bor, it would seem incredible, if it were not only too horri- 
bly true, that the condition of the needlewoman is even 
worse than it was when the ‘Song of the Shirt’ stirred the 
nation’s heart. That song of woe might have been com- 
posed yesterday and every word of it might be applied to 
the needlewomen, thousands of whom are crowded together 
in that solid block of misery, the center of the East End. 
If in Hood’s time the needlewomen were chastised with 
whips, they are to-day chastised with scorpions. Sbould 
there be any who doubt that this is so, let them take the train 
from Stepney to Bow-road, and plunge into the endless mass 
of low red-roofed houses which spread to the right and left 
as far as eye can reach, and miles further down the river 
banks. In most of these miserable abodes the needle- 
women are at work. Any time, any season, will do; they 
know no holiday, except that involuntary one when there is 
no work to be had and when grim death itself is their guest— 
death of starvation. But itis perhaps betterto goon a 
gray wintry day, for when a reflection of the sunlight falls 
into the dens they are almost too ghastly a picture to look 
at. And this is how they live and bow their work is doue. 
They begin early, as early as possible, tor a day’s work with 
them means fourteen or fifteen hours’ stitching if they mean 
to earn a shilling a day. The work is done for large London 
firms, but before Mrs. Heckford’s courageous little experi- 
ment there was no direct communication between employer 
and employed ; it is almost all done on the ‘ sweating’ sys- 
tem. A ‘sweater’ (‘I call them middlemen, it’s more po- 
lite,’ said a gentleman the other evening at the meeting 
of the Women’s Provident and Protective League; but 
‘sweater,’ though less polite, is aterm more to the point) 
receives a quantity of work from the employer, which he 
bas to deliver at a certain time and fora certain price—a 
moderateiy good price, I hear; he gives the work out either 
to the women themselves orto another ‘sweater.’ It is 
often the case that the second ‘ sweater’ sublets the work 
again, and the third once more, each of course protiting by 
the process. Canit be surprising, then, that the wages of 
the poor women are low? They receive 15d. for a dozen 
shirts, ¥d. for a dozen petticoats, 4 3-4d. for a pair of 
trousers, which last sum is divided between machinist and 
‘ finisher,’ and 3d. for a braided knickerbocker suit. How 
pretty they look in the show windows, the airy, lace-trimmed 
children’s fancy frocks and aprons! A worker who with 
trembling fingers stitches them together can earn Ils. 
a day by them, 1s. 6d. if she works from 8 a.M. to midnight. 
No wonder her thin fingers tremble with haste, with weak- 
ness, and with the constant fear that her work may get 
soiled or that some little part is not done exactly as pre- 
scribed. Woe beto herif the latter be the case! Fora 
walk to the shop to deliver ber work ineaus the loss of half 
a day; it often means a precious penny fur the ivan of a 
pair of boots, and at times, When she is to weak to walk, 
the sum of fourpence for riding, and if there is the least 
fault in one of the articles, the whole dozen—they are usu- 
ally taken in dozens—comes back and has to be returned 
by the worker. 

‘* What has been said above applies only to the ‘ honest’ 
needlewoman. ‘There is a way by which she can escape 
poverty and huuger, and it is, alas! foliowed by the major- 
ity. ‘ Life in the streets,’ provided the girl has any personal 
attractiveness, is more remunerative; it pays so well that 
finery can be bought instead of rags, and idleness and ease 
may take the place of toil and worry. No wonder they fall ; 
the temptations arestrong. Here, for instance, is a little 


low room. A sewing-machine stands before the window. 
In front of it sits a tall, pale girl, with large, beautiful eyes, 
full of brilliant light. The girl isin adecline. By her side 
sits an old woman, also busy with her needle. ‘She cannot 
always do the machine-sewing now, she faints away so 
often,’ the old woman says, looking at her companion. 
‘She goes to the hospital, and they say she must have nour- 
ishing food ; but all last week we had nothing but bread, 
How can we buy nourishing food ”’ she adds with a humble 
smile. There is one way of supplying that need, but the 
girl would rather die. It is no phrase, but a stern reality. 
She is dying now, one among unnumbered examples of the 
silent heroism of the East End, the unnoticed martyrdom of 
the abject poor. 

‘*T] have said before that their work never ceases. There 
is, however, one exception. When the shops are ‘taking 
stock ’—which happens twice a year—work is slack, and it 
fares hard with the workers ; otherwise good needlewomen 
have not many difficulties in obtaining work. Of trade 
unions they know nothing, and even if they did they would 
not dare to join them, partly from fear of exciting the ill- 
will of the employers, or rather of the ‘sweaters,’ and also 
because there would be plenty _of people willing to take the 
work for as low and even lower wayes, should they attempt 
to strike. They are hungry and they cannot wait, but must 
take what they can get. The introduction of sewing- 
machines is greatly lamented in the East End. Before their 
time pay was incomparably better ; the women could earn 
a living by their wages then, now they barely exist. Work 
which cannot be done by machine is byno means better 
paid because it is done by hand. In one case—anybody 
Willing to go to the East End is free to inquire about the cor- 
rectness of this statement—two women are sewing soldiers’ 
kits ; it cannot be done by machine, and by eighteen hours 
of labor the women are enabled to earn each 11 1-2d. a day. 
Why, I ask, in the name of wonder are there still so many 
women engaged in this work while domestic servants are 
always wanted? Because, | am told in reply, to become a 
domestic servant a girl must at least have some idea of 
decency and order; before she can lay a table she must 
know what itis to sit at a covered table; and before she 
can make a bed she ought to have seen something else than 
a ragged paillasse, or, worse still, a bed filled with dirty 
rags, the only bed of many of the poorest... This is said to 
be the case with many, But there are many well skilled in 
the domesticities Who nevertheless starve as seamstresses. 
It is the common resource of the female unattached. 
Nearly every one can sew, the work can be taken up and 
dropped as the case may be, and it 1s a handicraft to fall 
back upon.”’ 


UPRIGHT MAN. 

The new-born babe is, in his mother’s eyes, a very sweet 
creature, but he is nevertheless of much lower type, re- 
garding him as an animal, than the grown man (unless 
the man has developed the wrong way, as unfortunately 
many do). In the first few months of his existence the 
babe shows a number of very monkey-like traits. Hemay be 
a nice little monkey or a nasty little monkey ; but even his 
nearest and dearest friends (alwaysexcepting his mother, 
whois ‘* possessed ’’ by Fim at this stage) must admit that he 
has very much of the monkey type. He simulates and dis- 
simulates as only simians do. He imitates or rather mimics 
all he sees and hears. He cannot speak, but he can make 
sundry noises which mamma regards as speech. Every- 
thing he can lay hold of goes to his mouth, just as, it does 
in the monkey’s case. (I speak from experience, having 
ouce, when a boy, offered a monkey my hand in the politest | 
fashion ; the monkey immediately conveyed it to his mouth, 
quite calmly, and tested it with his teeth.) Baby is, even at 
this stage of his existence, quadrumanous, his toes being 
not only longer relatively than they are later, but capable of 
holding on, insomuch that he can climb up mamma’s dress 
with their aid. But about the time when baby begins to put 
away monkey manners and to stand on two feet like a man, 
he begins to show, in very marked degree, the characteris- 
tics of savage tribes. For twoor three years of this part of 
his life the best baby is a little savage. Hisideas of property 
are intensely savage. He may be said to be always more 
or less ‘“‘on the grab.’ (I object to slang as much as 
auy man, but really there is no other way of describ- 
ing the tendencies exhibited at this stage of baby’s Career.) 
If be has small brothers or sisters, or both, he is always 
more or less at war with these neighboring savages. If he 
is deprived of anything he has come to regard as his prop- 
erty (quite mistakenly, it may well be), or if he sees in the 
hands of his small kinsfolk any goods or chattels which 
seem pleasing in his eyes, he has but one way of expressing 
bis wishes ; he goes for the possession of the desired object, 
using his hands as weapons if he have no other handy, but 
bringing down a stick or brush or book, as the case may be, 
on the head of bis enemy with all the zeal of a Fijian or ap 
Ojibbeway on the war path. Girl babies are pretty nearly 
at bad as boy babies in these matters, only the girl savage 
differs from the boy savage much as savage women differ 
from savage men. Of course there are many baby boys 
and baby girls who show little tendency to savagery, just 
as there have been many uncultured races of men who have 
been gentle and innocent. But the quiet babies are always 
weak and unhealthy. Jn the struggle for existence they 
succumb before their more ferocious brothers, just as the 
quiet and gentle suvage tribes perish before their tomabawk- 
flourishing, spear-throwing, club-wielding neighbors.—(K. 
A. Proctor, in Beigravia. 


—‘‘ All men that are ruined are ruined on the side of 
their natural propensities.” 

—‘‘He that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves 
and sharpens our skill. Our antagonist is our helper.” 
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 pressly to the ladies, and founded it upon 
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APT SCRIPTURAL QUOTATION. 


Good things in the way of quotations, like 
other good sayings, are, when they have 
passed into the region of history, sometimes 
attributed to one person, sometimes to an- 
other. According to some authorities it was 
a King of Hungary, according to others, 
Richard Coeur de Lion of England, who, on 
@ pope sending to demand the release of a 
bishop made prisoner in battle, replied by 
sending back, not the bishop, but the armor 
wherein he had been taken, accompanied by 
the quotation : ‘‘ Know now whether it be 
thy son’s coat or no.’’ Among the literally 
apt Scriptural quotations attributed to the 
Presbyterian preacher Mr. Paul, is one bear- 
ing his own name. When about to leave Ayr 
for Broughty, he gave a farewell sermon ex- 


the passage: ‘‘ All wept sore, and fell upon 
Paul’s neck, and kissed him.’’ Of this ver- 
bal wit—if wit it be—in the application of 
texts, there are, however, we should imagine, 


few better examples than that by which the 
Royal Academicians were likened to the 


lilies, on the ground that Solomon in all bis 
glory was not R.A.’d iike one of them. It 
was probably not the work of an Academi- 
cian upon which a critic, being asked for his 
opinion, evasively remarked that the painter 
was doubtless a good man, seeing that he 
had at any rate obeyed the Scriptural com- 
mand ; and being pressed tor an explanation, 
added, ‘‘he had not made to himself any 
likeness of anything that is in heaven above, 
or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in 
the waters under the earth.’’ Still more 
‘‘cutting’’ in its way was the retort of the 
elder given in Dean Ramsay’s ‘ Reminis- 
cences.’’ Three young students wished to 
have a little amusement at hisexpense. One 
saluted him as Father Abraham. ‘‘ You are 
wrong,’’ said the second, ** this is = Father 
Isaac.’’ ‘‘ Nay,’’ said the third, ‘* you are 
all mistaken, he is old Father Jacob.’”’ Eye- 
ing the would-be wits, the elder gravely re- 
p ied: ‘*I am ueither old Father Abraham, 
nor old Father Isaac, nor old Father Jacob ; 
but Iam Saul the son of Kish, seeking his 
father’s asses, and,lo! I have found three of 
them.’’ In much the same dry vein were 
some of Bishop Bloomfield’s ‘* hits.’’ Once 
when he bad been present at the consecra- 
tion of a church where the choral parts of 
the service had been a failure, he was asked 
what he thought of the music. ‘* Well, at 
least it was according to Biblical precedent,”’ 
he replied. ‘*The singers went before, the 
minstrels followed after.’’? On another occa- 
sion a friend was interceding with him on 
behalf of a clergyman who was constantly in 
debt, and had more than once been insol- 
vent. Praising the talents and eloquence of 
the impecunious one, the friend wound up by 
saying: ‘‘ In fact, my lord, he is quite a St. 
Paul.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ said the Bishop; ‘in pris- 
ons oft.’’—|Temple Bar. 


A RUSSIAN STATESMAN’S ROMANCE. 


One item in the will of the late Prince 
Gortschakoff created some little curiosity in 
the court circles of St. Petersburg. It had 
been observed that the Prince had always 
worn upon the little finger of his left hand a 
gold ring of apparently small value. It had 
evidently been a woman’s ring, for it had 
once been ornamented with acluster of smail 
stones, which had long since disappeared, 


leaving the empty, unsightly place they had | 


occupied marked by a blackened spot upon 
the hoop, the latter being itself worn almost 
to a thread of gold, which still, however, 
clung to the bony finger, kept in its place by 
the knotted joint above it. The importance 
attached to this ornament by the old Prince 
can be judged when it is known that in his 
will he directed his executors to see that he 
was buried witb bis ring upon his finger. 

It was shortly before the Prince’s death 
that he disclosed the secret of the ring to his 
second son, Prince Constantine. Ithad been 
given him as long ago as 1869, when Queen 
Hortense was induced by his advice to leave 
Florence before incurring the humiliation of 
being driven thence by the Tuscan Govern- 
ment, which had declared itself the mortal 
enemy of every individual allied to the Bona- 
parte family. The Queen, who had the most 
urgent reasons for wishing to remain in Flor- 
ence, hesitated to obey until Gortschakoff, 
having obtained secret information of the 
danger which would be incurred by her 
should she persist in remaining longer, took 
upon himself to send an officer with a Gov- 
ernment order for her immediate departure 
from the city. 

A carriage and post horses were in waiting 


and sobs on her part, with execrations 
against such tyranny on that of another per- 
son, her Majesty felt bound to obey the or- 
der, to escape the danger of incarceration 
and disgrace with which she had been threat- 
ened. The carriage sped briskly on its way 
to the frontier, the Queen still inconsolable 
and bewailing her hard fate, when, at the 
lirst relay, what was her amazement to be- 
hold the postilion approuch the carriage 
door, and humbly saluting ber Majesty, beg 
to wish her a happy and prosperous journey, 
informing her at the same time tnat her hotel 
had been occupied immediately after her 
departure by a troop of sbirri sent to arrest 
her, and that everything had been placed 
under the Government seal. 

She was not slow to recognize Prince Gorts- 
chakoff in spite of his disguse, and her grat- 
itude knew no bounds. She had left the 
place so ubruptly that she bad brought none 
of her valuables with her. The little ring she 
wore upon her finger was the only souveuir 
she could bestow, and Gortschakoff used to 
declare that, like the gem bestowed upon 
Prince Cheri in the fairy tale, it had often 
inspired him with good counsel when in mo- 
ments of difficulty. Even in the latest period 
of his life he could not speak of Queen Hor- 
tense without emotion, and to the rival for 
whose sake she would have risked her liberty 
and consideration he always referred not 
with hate and indignation, but with envy.— 
| Every Other Saturday. 


PAT’S SHREWD PURCHASE. 
HOW A WORTHY COUPLE st CCEEDED IN SECUR- 


ING A HOME, 


‘* Pat,”’ said a reporter to a prominent polit- 
ical light of a suburban town, ‘‘I hear you 
have been buying a@ house.’’ 

An’ is it makin’, fun o’ me ye are”’’ said 
Pat. 

‘*Making fun of you? 
should I make fun of you ?”’ 
‘* Well, I didn’t know bat yees had heard 
how I bought it.”’ 

‘* Why, no, Pat,’’ said the reporter. 
was it ?’’ 

‘*Well, Dll tell yez, only you mustn’t be 
afther putting it in the ‘ Globe.’ 

‘* Ye see, the house was a fuine one, an’ it 
was advertised to be sold at auction, be- 
cause the mon was agoin’ to build a bigger 
one,’’ 

‘* Yes, I see,’’ said the reporter. 

‘‘An’, says Bridget, says she, ‘Pat, cud- 
den’t we buy it, sure, says she, an’ move it 
ou to the bit o’ lot we own ”’ says she.’’ 

‘* And a very good plan, too,’’ said the re- 
porter. 

‘* An’, says I, ‘ Biddy,’ says I, ‘ we'll see,’ 
says [. 

‘* Well, when the day came Wwe went to the 
auction, an’ | stud in the crowd, an’ by an’ 
by the feller what did the talkin’ stud up 
forninst the corner of the house, an’ says he’ 
‘Gentlemen,’ says he, ‘how much am I bid 
for the hoose,’ says he. 

‘* An’, says I, ‘I'll give yez fifteen dollars,’ 
says I. 
An’, 
says he. 
‘** Twenty-foive,’ says I. 

‘* An’ thin they commenced to bid, one an» 
anither, an’ I bid with the rest. By an’ by 
they all stopped but two or three, an’ I had 
bid a hundred an’ fifty. 

‘¢¢ A hundred an’ sixty,’ says the man. 

hundred and sixty-foive,’ says I. 

_  An’so we wint on, foive and tio dollars 
at a time, until there was only one mon lift, 
an’ he was round the corner where I couldn’t 
see him, but the auctioneer could see him, 
because he stood forninst the cornwr, d’ye 
see. 

‘But I was bound to have the house, an’ 
I kipt on a biddin’ till I had bid two hundred 
and ninety-foive. 

‘“‘¢Thray hundred,’ says the murtherin’ 
villain. An’, says I, ‘ Let him [have it,’ says 
I. ‘Not anither cint will I give.’ 

‘¢<¢ Sold for thray hundred dollars,’ said 
the mon, an’ the crowd began to go away. 
“¢Thin,’? says I to myself, ‘I'll jist go 
round the ither soide, an’ see who the ould 
idgit is that paid thray hundred dollars for 
the ould house.’ Sol wint round and [ mit 


Why, no! Why 


** How 


says he, ‘I have twinty already,’ 


the ould rascal the ither side made me pay 
thray hundred for it,’ says she. 


down wid yer dish-cloth,’ says I. 


Bridget. 

‘+ Biddy,’ says I, ‘ we’ve lost it,’ says I. 
‘¢* No,’ says she, ‘ we've got it,’ says she. 
What doye mane?’ says I. 


bought the house,”*says she. ‘ But 


‘‘« Biddy,’ says I, ‘yez may jest knock me 


but don’t put it in the paper.’’—{ Boston 


Globe. 


SUMMER BOARDERS. 


He came to this office yesterday to see 
about getting out an illustrated catalogue. 
He was ‘a nice old man, and honest in his 
convictions. He lives out from the city 
about eight miles, on Napoleon Creek, and 
it suddenly occurred to him the other day 
that his place was a beautiful summer re- 
sort, and that his facilities for taking a few 
boarders should be published. 

‘*Fust,’? he began, as he removed his an- 
cient tile, ‘‘ Napoleon Creek flows right by 
the door, and there’s allus at least a foot of 
water in it all summer long. Nicest place in 
the world for women to learn to swim—no 
sharks, alligators, or snakes to bother ’erm ; 
and they kin splash around in harmless glee.”’ 

‘* Any fish in it »’’ 

‘* Yes, sir-e-e, there be. They are small, to 
be sure, but all you’ve got to do is to catch 
more of’eminaday. Napoleon Creek can’t 
be beat, sir, for au attraction, and it fur- 
nishes the best kind of water for washing 
clothes. We save six bars of svap every 
week by using this water.’’ 

Well” 

‘* Wall, then there’s a hillin the distance— 
over on Squar’ Fuller’s farm. [I tell ye that 
hill looks lovely to a boarder sittin’ on the 
verandy! it’s kinder bold and defiant, and 
kinder soft and pleadin’, and the sight makes 
aman feel sort o’ awed and humbled. The 
hill’s a big thing, sir, and t’s going tobea 
draw.”’ 

Yes 

‘Then there’s the medder and a white 
schoolhouse beyond. Then, on t’other side 
is the big stub that was struck by lightning. 
Boarders can take home all the splinters they 
want to, and my boy Dan can tell ’em all 
about how the pieces flew. This stub is goin’ 
to git "em, sir—can’t help it. It combines 
romance aud the power of lightning together, 
and boarders will stand around thar with 
their mouths open and tongues hanging out.”’ 
** Anything else ?”’ 

‘“* Anything else”’’ he repeated, in an in- 
jured tone. ‘‘ Wall, I should say there was. 
There’s sheep gamb’lin’ o’er the lee, and they 
are going to draw; there’s cows wading 
through Napoleon Creek, and that will fetch | 
’em ; there’s an old fanning-mill which the 
children kin turn, and they’ll cry to sit up all 
night; there’s a grove with more’n forty 
birds in it, and boarders kin take the kitchen 
chairs out thar; then I’m going to break two 
colts this summer and have a—”’ 

** And your prices ?’’ 

‘* Wall, bein’ thatthis is the fust year, we 
sha’n’t b’ar down very heavy. 
folks in the habit of comin’ out there, and 
kinder advertise her up, and bimeby we kin 
make somethin’. Don’t forget to say that 


bass, my wife sings sort of soprano, I sings 
awlto, and Sophia Jane she accompanies us 
on the melodeon, and [ teil you it’s sweet. 
That’ll get ’em hard ; and on extra occasions 
I kin prevail onthe Edson boys to come over 
and help us. One playsthe bass drum and 
the other the mouth organ, and they can’t 
help but draw. You just orter hear ‘em play 
‘Baby Mine’ once!” 

‘* Beautiful, is it ?’’ 

‘Beautiful! Why, it just melts you right 
down, and you don’t care whether there’s 
flies in the milk or not! Wall, good-by. 
Work ’er up strong, and don’t forget Napo- 
leon Creek and women in swimming.’’—| Ex. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


or reproductions of famous original tings, 
Sculpture, ture, etc. Send 6 cents tn stamps 
for ca catalogue of ever 000 subjecta’ M thts 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 
‘832 _Washinaton _Raston Mese 


“Of the thran hondred give but three, 


[ want to git | 


we have family prayers twicea day. That'll | | 
be another big draw, you see. Dan he sings | 


JUST OUT! 
The Star Chorus Book 


FOR 
Conventions, Choirs, and Musical Societies. 


By W. 0. PEKKINS. 
Price, $1; Per Doz., $9. 
Tue Star Cuores Book ts one that 4 choir or 
society in want of good Sacred and Secular 


Choruses will eagerly adopt, as the selections 
are of the very best’ 168 pages, large Octavo 
size, 36 Choruses, about half Secular, half Sacred 


Organ or Piano accompaniments. For Mixed 
Voices 

Among the Sacred pieces will be found 
Haydn's ** Glorious is the King,” Mendelssohn's 
T waited for the Lord.’ Handel's * Hallelujah,” 
and Rossini’s When Thou comest.”’ 

Among the Secular Choruses are Benedict's 
Home,” Stewart's Bells of St) 


Verdi's "Storm King,” and Hatton’s stars of 


the Summer Sight."’ 


THREE NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


Choral Worship. (3!, or $9 perdozen.) By 
L.O Emerson. For Choirs, Singing Classes, 
and Conventions. 


Song Worship. (3 cts., or $3.60 per dozen ) 
By L. O. Emerson and W. F. Sherwin. For 
Sunday-Schools. 


The Model Singer. (70 cts., or 36 per dozen.) 
By W. ©. Perkins and D. B. Towner. For 
Singing Classes and Conventions. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


JLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO_, 867 Broadway, New York. 


Surpasses all Others ! 


JOYFUL LAYS 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


This new and favorite Song Book contains gems 
of great beauty and usefulness. TRY IT: 


Price, in Beards, 830 per 100 Copies. 
Sample copy sent on receipt of price. 
Specimen pages free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 


New York. Chicago. 


Chautauaua Periodicals, 


‘Chantanqua Assembly DAILY HERALD, 


An eight page paper printed on a steam cotwed 
press on the Assembly grounds at Chautauqua, 
eve during the meeting ir Angust: 19 
numbers in the volume, containing stenographic 
reporta of more than 70 lectures on Science, Phil- 
and Practical Questions, besides re- 
ing lecturea, debates and class-room 
Frills. AN INVALUABLE COLLECTION. 
The first number will Saturday, Aug. 2. 
Subscription price - $1.00 
In clube of five or more at one time 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 


A first class Literary Magazine. The organ of the 
Chautanqua Literary and Scientific circle, contain- 
ing one-half of the Required Reading of the course 
with the special departments of ‘al Circles, 
——. and Answers on the Books in the cours«, 
L. 8. C. Work and Notes on the Required Read- 


in 
LITERARY of great merit, furnishing 
articles from the foremost wiiters of the country. 


Vol. [V will bexin with the October number. 


THE YOUTHS’ C. L. S.C. 


SOMETHING NEW. 

A Daily Paper for the young folks, to be issued at 
Chautauqua in Angust. Pictures of Chaatauqua 
Life made on the poet by our spectal artist. 

Full accounts of all meetings. 
Subscription Price - 

MBINA TION OFFER. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAS and ASNEMELY DAILY MERALD - $2.25 
The Assembly Daily Herald, asd Youths’ 
Or. T. L. FLOOD, Meadville, Pa 


Addreas 


= 
Wuitinn Paper 


Those answering an Advertisement wih 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser ana 
Publisher by atating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 


revival.’ Cobb. Metropolis, Tu. 
ad hefore.""—A. Hamilton, Stewartsville, 
WHAT THE | PRESS SAY: 
quency. Everything Evangelical, pure and heipful. 


to Sundav-«chools.’ more Methodist: 
ALSO re rints a $1. 25 librarv books at 7c. each 


to convey her away, and in spite of the tears 


‘‘ An’ that’s the way I bought the house; 


music, 5c.; sample, &. & 
Cook. President and General Manager, is a! 1s W 


‘Tue Holy Spirit ia blessing our school with a kuowledge of the Wor 


with any Sunday school literature, it is sufficient guarantee of iis excellenee.’' 

puts his band to is given andenercy Boston Congregationaliat : ‘Mr. (ook advertises truthfully, 

“* A leating, if pot tne largest publisher of S. S. suppiies on chis continent. 

Teacher's Bibl 10 $2.30. Church and song 

rgan. $35, ete. Aidress, DAV C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., David C, 
ashingtor &t., 


5 To Schools that Have Never Tried Them, 
Free offer for Fourtl Quarter. te induce 
atrial. Ree ular prices half what othere 
ys 


[do not tesita 


commend them as far the best of amy -Revw. Racine, Wis. cannot be overe 
mated. Prices defy — ue They give led satisfaction Ho den, 
Over, Kan. Supe rintendent ten years; have found no helps so . Davidson. Arahi. Ky. * publi- 
cations in twenty mere’ B. Davis, Lodi. Mich. “The inte has increased fifty per cént. i. 
Lassiter, Branchville, N.C. “Our school is the best iu this part of the country, aud we owe it to your supplie 
Geo. W Finch, Auurn, Cal. “Doubled ur school in afew weeks.”—£. Timmerman, Jusp er, N Y “Schooi z sin ing 
every Sabbath. Thos. Purvis, Sundert wind. Ont ‘School has crown he arly twice a3 larce” —F F. son, Centre. 
Tex. ‘*Our school has built up M. Worth, West Salumaca, N. Y. B-tter pleased than ever »having 
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A TRANSLATION. 
From the French of Louis Bouilhet. 
\ Y lamp hath burned out, drop by drop, alone ; 
+ My fire’s last ember falls with dying sound : 
Without a friend, a dog, to hear me moan, 
I weep abandoned in the night profound. 


Behind me—if I would but turn my head, 
Sure I should see it—stands a phantom here ; 

Dread guest who came when my life’s feast was spread, 
Specter arrayed iu rags of vanished cheer. 


My dream lies dead —how bring it back in truth ? 
For time escapes me, and the impostor Pride 
Conducts to nothingness my days of youth, 
Even as a tlock whereof he was the guide. 


Like to the tlood of some unfruitful deep, 
Over my corpse asluimber in the tomb 
] feel e’en now the world’s oolivion creep, 
Which, yetalive, hath lapped me half in gloom. 


Oh! the cold night! Oh! the night dolorous! 
My hand upon my breast atremble bounds : 
Who knocks inside my hollow bosom thus ? 
What are those ominous beats, those muffled sounds ? 


Who art thou, art thou? Speak, thou tameless thing, 
That strugglest pent within me unreproved ! 
A voice cries, a voice faint with passioning, 
**T am thy heart, and I have never loved !”’ 
—Joun ADDINGTON SYMONDs, in The Academy. 


THE BASIS OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT.’ 


By Disuorp J. L. SPALDING. 


HAT a democratic form of government ought to 
be the best, the proverb, ‘‘If you wish a thing 
done, do it yourself,” would seem sufliciently to prove. 
Again: Since the end of government is to promote the 
welfare of all the governed, and since each man is more 
than any One else interested in his own behalf, and since 
interest in a subject or a cause awakens attention and 
begets intelligence in matters therewith connectcd, it 
would seer to follow that to give to all men a due degree 
of influence in the government is the surest way to pro- 
mote the welfare of all. And this conclusion gains 
weight when we retiect that whoever hopes more from 
his own industry and merit than from fortune and favor 
isa natural republican. On the other hand, there seems 
to be no doubt but the government of the best men is 
really the best government ; and, since this is so, that a 
democratic government, where the people are corrupt, 
is necessarily a bad government, because the vicious will 
not only not elect the best, who will not stoop to their 
level, but, by virtue of the law of affinity, will choose 
the baser sort of men. It was this kind of democracy 
that repeiled Landor—‘ Because,” said he, ‘‘I have 
always found it more jealous of merit, more suspicious 
of wisdom, more proud of riding on great minds, more 
pleased at raising up little ones above them, more fond 
of loud talking, moreimpatient of calm reasoning, more 
unsteady, more ungrateful, and more ferocious ; above 
all, because it leads to despotism through fraudulence, 
intemperance, and corruption.” 

As the liberty of criminals means license, so the free- 
dom of the immoral means corruption. Declaimers are 
fond of affirming that man naturally loves liberty, when 
the truth is, he only naturally hates restraint. Liberty 
is obedience to law ; and is it not absurd to assert that 
men are naturally obedient to law, when religion, edu- 
cation, civil authority, criminal codes, and other means 
have to be continually employed to enforce respect for 
authority ? Do savages, barbarians, and children love 
the moral restraint without which it is not possible even 
to think of liberty ? Have not men in all ages called 
liberty the opportunity to seek their own interests and 
gratify their passions by inflicting wrongs upon their 
fellow-beings? All virtue is rare, but love of liberty is 
a rare virtue, the flower and fruit of a life-long devo- 
tion to rectitude, to unselfish purposes and aims as large 
as the love of Christ. Let us not imagine, then, that a 
free government such as ours rests upon the natural in- 
stincts of the human heart. We love the highest when 
we see it, but the low cannot see the highest, and only 
the best know the best. 

Our great good fortune lies in our infinite wealth of 
opportunity. Whoever feels within himself force of 
mind or heart or body, finds work to do that brings re- 
ward: and as he moves forward, avenues open out at 
every step that lead or promise to lead to much that men 
most eagerly desire. Through these thousand channels 
the flood of energy finds outlets, and catastrophes are 
avoided. But opportunities diminish with the growth 
of population and the development of the country ; 
and with the whole world rushing in upon us, we shall 
soon have to find a way to control destructive agencies 
that our physical resources and sparse population now 
render comparatively harmless. We must now prepare 
to meet this emergency. By the end of the century we 
shall have nearly a hundred million people ; our wealth 


1 ** North American Review’’ (September). 


will be greater than that of any other nation ; our ma- 


chines will be the most perfect ; and the comforts of 
life will here be within the reach of larger multitudes 
of men than have ever enjoyed them. Ali this will 
come like the leaves in spring-time, and lixe the fruit in 
summer; but numbers do not constitute excellence, and 
machinery does not fashion souls, and comforts do not 
nourish heroes. If the outcome of our civilization is 
simply to be the greatest possible number of well-clad 
and well-fed human beings, there is little need of giving 
serious thought to such a lubberland of mediocrities, 
and we may as well agree with Renan, who thinks us 
further removed from true social ideals than any other 
pecple, or with Carlyle, who maintains that the stupend- 
ous feat we have hitherto accomplished is to bring into 
existence in an incredibly short time more millions of 
bores than ever made earth dismal before. 

To develop the highest man, and, if it may be, multi- 
tudes of the highest men, is in every way more desira- 
ble than to dig gold or build railways ; and if we are to 
stand in the van of all the world, we must have other 
proofs to show than our money, our corn, our numbers, 
and our machines. ‘‘ Theend of all political struggle,” 
says Emerson, ‘‘is to establish morality as the basis of 
all legislation.” It is manifest that our politics have 
become essentially immoral. Neither party dares. to 
touch any question that is higher or holier than that of 
tariff or no tariff, looking upon a wretched financial 
problem as the only vital interest for a people who lack 
not money, but virtue. The eternal principles of jus- 
tice and morality are ignored, and our electoral contests 
have degenerated into mere struggles for office ; and to 
suggest that conscience ought again to assert itself in 
American politics is to make one’s self ridiculous, And 
all the while the evidences of moral decadence stare us 
in the face. There is the general decay of faith in God 
and in the worth of life that is the unfailing mark of 
weakening character and sinking morality. Nothing is 
longer certain for us but what we see or touch, so that 
the whole ideal world, which is our only true world, is 
become a dream ; and the young start out in life with 
no higher aims than to get money or office. Nothing is 
left among us that is venerable, or great, or divine. We 
look upon God’s universe with the spirit of irreverence 
in which the author of ‘‘ Innocents Abroad”’ beheld the 
shrines of religion and art in Europe and Asia. Our 
smartness renders us incapable of admiration, of awe, 
of reverence. We know what the stars are made of, 
and think them not more wonderful than an electric 
light. 

The press of our great cities is the chronicle of our 
life. What does it record? Murders, suicides, robver- 
ies, thefts, adulteries, fornications, divorces, drunken- 
ness, gambling, incendiarism, fraudulent bankruptcies, 
official peculations, with now and then a collision of 
trains and destruction of life and property by mobs. 
This fills the news columns. In the editorials we meet 
with reckless assertion, crude generalization, special 
pleading, ignorant or dishonest statement of half-truths, 
insincere praise and lying abuse of public men, frivo- 
lous treatment of the highest and holiest subjects—all 
thrown into that form of false reasoning and loose style 
which is natural to minds that have not time to learn 
anything thoroughly. And this half-mental and half- 
bestial brothel-and-grog mixture, brought from the great 
cities by special trains to every household, falls like a 
mildew upon the mind and conscience of the people, 
taking from them all relish for literature, all belief in 
virtue, xl] reverence for God and nature, until one may 
doubt whether we have not lost the power of intellectual 
and moral growth. 

We have no one institution great enough to inspire the 
love and enthusiasm that are the soul of national unity. 
Our ‘public life regards material interests alone; our 
theory of education is narrow and superficial, aiming 
chiefly to develop smartness, the least desirable quality 
of mind, and more sure than any other to foster vul- 
garity ; and thus we have no ideal to elevate and guide 
us or fill us with faith in ourdestiny. In the meantime, 
the manners of Europe threaten us, and we are permit- 
ting the rapid growth of social customs that are helpful 
enough to tyrants, but perniciousin a democratic repub- 
lic. Austere manners lead to political liberty and up- 
hold free governments, and a people given over to sen- 
sual delights, to foolish frolicking and dissipation, love 
license more than freedom; and, if you but give 
them wine and a show, care not what master rules 
over them. The Puritans of New England had the 
truest instinct of political liberty, and that instinct 
made them serious, earnest, austere, averse alike to 
childish gayety and toloose conduct. It were better for 
us, if our liberty is dear to us, to have the Puritan 
Sabbath than the Pagan Sunday of parts of Europe. 
‘‘Let the passion for America,” says Emerson, ‘‘ cast 
out the passion for 'Europe.” There must be brought 
into our public life something to appeal to minds and 
consciences as well as to interests ; for it is the disgrace 
of a nation that its chief concern should be a question of 
money, and that the significance of political contests 
should lie in the emoluments of office ; and while this 


state of things continues, the best men will remain aloof 
from the struggle, and leave the direction of public 
affairs in the hands of the baser sort. We need an ideal 
to Which all noble minds and generous hearts may rally, 
and this ideal here in America at the present day can 
neither be intellectual nor religious ; it must be moral. 
We are too essentially practical to be deeply interested 
in intellectual truth, and our religious divisions are so 
various and so far-reaching that a great national regen- 
eration springing from a common faith is not now pos- 
sible ; but there is still left in the mass of the people a 
deep moral earnestness, which, if it can be called into 
action, may yet lift the whole nation to higher and 
purer life. Our two great parties are the principal ob- 
stacle in the way of such a movement. It is not possi- 
ble to arouse the American people thoroughly, except 
through political agitation, and both these parties, which 


have become simply mills to grind the people's corn to _ 


make bread for oftice-holders, oppose the whole weight 
of their organized power to every honest effort to bring 
about a moral reformation; and so long as the multi- 
tude is led by them, our wor-hip of majorities will 
throw an air of quixotism over every attempt to stem 
the torrent of corruption. The welfare of the nation 
demands that the one or the other cease to exist; that a 
new party, springing from the deep yearning of multi- 


tudes for purer and nobler national life, and upheld by 


the enthusiasm inspired by high moral aims and pur- 
poses, may take its place. But the Democratic party is 
neither open to ideas nor subject to death; and our 
hope now seems to lie in the defeat of the Republican 
party in November. This party originated in a 
righteous indignation against slavery, which it abolished, 
and at the same time strengthened the bonds of national 
unity. It has done its work, and now bars the way to 
other conquests, Multitudes of its adherents perceive 
this, and they are waiting for its death-knell as the sig- 
nal of hope. 

The limits of this article do not permit me to discuss 
the problems that the new party will have to solve. 
They will relate to moral rather than to material in- 
terests. There is, first of all, the question of education. 
The dread of religious teaching in thecommon schools 
has deprived them of moral influence, and they cultivate 
a faculty instead of forming men. Then there is the 


question of the liquor traftic. The most hideous phase 


of our political life is that which comes of its association 
with bar-rooms, and the remedy for American pauper- 
ism is not a wage or rent theory, but economy and 
sobriety. There is, also, the question of woman suffrage. 
The experiment will be made, whatever our theories and 
prejudices may be. Women are the most religious, the 
most moral, and the most sober portion of the American 
people, and it is not easy to understand why their in- 
fluence in public life is dreaded. They are the natural 
educators of the race, and they and their children are 
the chief victims of drunken men; and since men have 
been unable or unwilling to form a right system of edu- 
cation or to find a preventive of intemperance, there can 
be no great harm in giving in these matters at least an 
experimental vote to women. Then there is the ques- 
tion of the licentious and obscene press, as unlike a free 
press as a sot is unlike a true man, which is a more 
deadly and insidious poison than th: adulterated liquor 
that a deluded people pay for the privilege of drink- 
ing. 
- With us, material interests take care of themselves, 
since the whole energy of the people turns upon the de- 
velopment of our physical resources; and hence the 
duty of those who have faith and hope in the destiny of 
America lies elsewhere. In the presence of a whole 
people thinking chiefly of money ; talking of it, yearn- 
ing for it, toiling, lying, cheating, to get hold of it; 
adulterating food and drink to make it ; displaying it 
in all its vulgar glitter in their homes and equipages 
and on their bodies ; discussing and solving all prob- 
lems, even questions of the soul, from a financial point 
of view; making money the measure of the value of 
time ; determinirg the worth of education by the power 
it develops to amass wealth, and even going so far as to 
hold a man’s money the nearest equivalent of himself— 
in the presence of such a people there is need of power 
to proclaim, as with the voice of God, that the goodness 
of life lies in right-doing, and not in lucre. 
‘* That every gift of noble origin . 
Is breathed upon by Hope’s perpetual breath ; 
That virtue and the faculties within 
Are vital; and that riches are akin 
To fear, to change, to cowardice, and death.” 


‘* He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend. 
Eternity mourns that. ’Tis an ill cure 
For life’s worst ills, to have no time to feed them. 
Where sorrow’s held intrusive and turned out, 
There wisdom will not enter, nor true power, 
Nor ought that dignifies humanity.” 

“It is an irrepressible conflict between opposing and 

enduring forces,” 
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Aug. 28, 1884. 
FINANCIAL. 

The influx of gold from the London 
Exchanges has amounted to nearly 
2,000,000 during last week and the week 
previous. For the moment this movement 
has ceased, but still the tendency of our 
foreign exchanges points to its early re- 
sumption. The exports of products from 
this port during the week were about 
$7,250,000, which is very satisfactory, 
especially when taken in connection with 
the imports during the same week, which 
were over $3,000,000 less than the corre- 
sponding week of last year. Our foreign 


_ trade is certainly shaping very favorably, 


and with the anticipated surplus of 
breadstuffs from the crops now being 
gathered, we may reasonably count on a 
steady growth of our outward shipments. 
September, too, is the commencement of 
the cotton year; and with a full crop of 
this staple, with markets untrammeled 
by retarding speculations, we may look 
for extraordinary resultsin the movements 
of our domestic products. 

Wecan hardly see how, considering the 
experience of last year, the chronic specu- 
lators in breadstuffs can be so foolhardy 
as to institute an upward speculation in 
wheat or corn. They were severely 
beaten in the movement made with the 
1883 crops, although the general result of 


that year was a light yield. This year, 


with an unprecedented volume of these 
products, such as is now promised, and 
with the influences arising from the in- 
creasing products of Russia and India 
on the demand from England and the 
Continent, any attempt to advance prices 
beyond the legitimate export quotations 
made by’ these competing relations would, 
we should think, result in disaster 
worse than has ever followed speculation 
of this sort before. The prospect of such 
manipulations we regard as remote, and 
look for a free and natural outflow of our 
surplus production. Such an outflow, 
even though it should take place at 
low prices, would give to domestic 
trade a fresh impetus, and impart new 


energy to various interests that now 
seem languishing. It will return to 
our money markets the gold that 


was drawn abroad during this last year 
of distrust and depression, will guarantee 
to our railways, especially those depend- 
ent on the products of the soil, a very 
heavy carrying trade, and tend to infuse 
new life into the iron and coal interests. 
Indeed, crops such as we have reason to 
anticipate, well distributed, are funda- 
mental asa basis for prosperous condi- 
tions: they enrich the farmer, and 
through him enter into all branches of 
trade. It would scarcely be logical or rea- 
sonable to contemplate a prosperity in this 
great interest without recognizing its in- 
timate relations with all others. From this 
point of view, then, is not Wall Street 
right in foreseeing, as it is doing at the 
present time, the coming of a better era 
for the country, and in advancing prices, 
so long and severely depressed, in antici- 
pation of its arrival? We do not like the 
hackneyed expression, ‘‘I told you so,” 
but we beg to refer our readers to our re- 
marks made during June and July re- 
specting the turn that we then believed 
affairs would take, and the probable 
course of the stock and bond markets in 
the very near future. The prices of the 
present time demonstrate the wisdom of 
those who then followed our repeated ad- 
vice in making investments. Prices may, 
how, in the natural course, have a reac- 
tion with the more speculative lists, but 
there will be only a slight reverse move- 
ment in good bonds, and with the early 
autumn another general advance, more 
important and widespread, is almost sure, 
we believe, to follow. Many good secu- 
rities can now, even, be bought, that pay 
dividends or interest equal to. seven and 
eight per cent. on the money invested. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, decrease. ... $144,100 
Specie, decrease:............... 1,046,200 
Legal tenders, decrease....... 401,800 
Deposits, decrease............. 2,237,000 
Reserve, decrease..... 888,754 


The banks have now a surplus reserve of 


little less than $32,000,000 ; this is a de- 
crease, but a very slight one. Money is 
still one and a half to two per cent. on 
call. The banks are discounting more 
frecly for the mercantile community, at 


from five to seven per cent., according to 


the character of the paper offered. 
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HOW TO KEEP A DAIRY. 


I was milking in the barn when young 
Squire Lawton came. I lifted up the -pail 
and hung it onthe spring balance. ‘‘ Just 
thirteen pounds,’’ said I, and marked it on 
the little board just opposite where the cow 
stood. ‘‘ What do you do that for?” said he. 
‘‘ Why, I always count, measure, and weigh 
everything on this farm,’’ said I. ‘* My 
father taught me that when I was a boy.’’ 
‘*But what’s the use here?’’ said he; ‘‘you’ll 
have all the milk, and no one can cheat you.”’ 
‘‘ Don’t be sure of that. Now look here. You 
see this board. That’s Topsy’s milk ac- 
count. Here you see is 17 pounds, 16 1-2 
pounds, 18 pounds, and then comes 11 
pounds. That struck me all of a heap, and 
{ went right there and then to Topsy to see 
what was the matter. Her nose was hot and 
dry and her mouth was slobberipg, and she 
was not eating. I soon found what was the 
matter. She had been chewing the fence 
rails, anda big splinter was jammed into 
her mouth between her teeth, and her jaw 
was swelled badly. Now I mightn’t have 
found that out for two or three daysif I 
hadn’t weighed the milk. But you seel soon 
set her right again. I’ saved a good deal of 
trouble by it. And then look here. Here is 
13 1-2 pounds, 15 pounds, 17 pounds, 12 
pounds, 11 pounds, 14 pounds, and then here 
you see is only 6 1-2 pounds, and all down 
6 1-2 pounds, 7 pounds, 7 1-2 pounds, 5 
pounds, 5 1-2 pounds. Now, look at that 
cow. She’s pretty, ain’t she’? But, bless 
you, handsome is as handsome does, and 
that cow don’t stay here any longer than she 
is fat for beef, for she ain’t half handsome 
enough fora dairymanto keep. Then you 
see those glasses. Those are to measure the 
cream by. A cow that won’t give 15 per 
cent. of cream won’t pay to keep with the 
teed I give them, and a heifer that won't 
make ten per cent. won’t pay to raise, and is 
only good to sell to those who sell miik. 
Now, how could I tell all this if 1 didn’t weigh 
and measure? See here, this is the feed 
measure; one of these goes on tothe feed 
for every cow at every meal, and that scoop 
holds just two quarts. This basket holds a 
full bushel, and every cow gets that full 
every feed. Andtwo or three get a scoopful 
more. You see it’s all brought downto rule, 
No thumb rule, either, but weights and 
measures every time. A man that don’t 
weigh and measure everything about a dairy 
can’t tell what heis «dvoiny, and it is just as 
easy for him to lose a dollar a day as it is to 
fall off a log. Now, my boy, put that 
wrinkle on yourhorn. It’s wortha thousand 
dollars to you if you don’t forget it, but you 
are welcome to it for nothing.’’—| Exchange. 


NEWSPAPERS. 

‘Give us dat paper, mister?’’ said a 
ragged, dirt-begrimed newsboy to a ‘‘ Trib- 
une’’ reporter the other morning as he 
boarded a Third Avenue car with a copy of 
that morning’s paper in his hand. The re- 
porter made no reply at first to the modest 
request, and the small boy passed through 
the car offering for sale‘a soiled copy of one 
of the dailies. When he returned to the 
platform he looked up into the reporter’s face 
with a smile that invited confidence. 

‘¢ What do you want this paper for? to read 
it ?’’ asked the reporter. 

‘¢ Naw, I wants to sell it,’’ was the reply. 

** Sell it ?”’ 

‘Yes, sell it. Grubbin’s a great deal bet- 
ter ’er buyin’ ’em, and I make lots of money 
by it, too. Yesterday I made sixty-two 
cents.”’ 

‘¢ What do you mean by ‘ grubbin’ ?”’ asked 
a bystander who had become interested in 
the talk. 

‘‘Why, askin’ people ‘fur ’em,’’ was the 
reply, with g tinge of contempt in the tones 


‘at the palpable ignorance of the question. 


‘‘{ stands down by der elervatad station and 
asks de men wot comes down fur der papers. 
Den I smooges out wat dey gimme and sells 
dem, and den all I makes is clear gain.”’ 

‘* Are there many boys in the same basi- 
ness asked the passenger. 

‘*No, der ain’t many wot’s got on ter it 
yet, but whendey—’’ The boy’s words were 
cut short by the appearance of the con- 
ductor, and, with a knowing wink at the 
reporter, the toiler in this new industry 
jamped off the car, 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Rr ALL ODDS 
HE 


EST EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & North-Western 
| RAILWAY 


is the best and shortest route to and from Chi- 
cago and Council Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is 
— by all well posted travelers when pass- 
ng to or from 


CALIFORNIA and COLORADO 


It also operates the best route and the shortest 
line between 


Chicago and St. Paul = Minneapolis. 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort 
Howard (Green Bay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, 
Mankato, Minn., Cedar Rapids, Moines, 
Webster City, Algona, Clinton, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, Freeport, Elgin, Rockford, Illinois, are 
amongst its 800 local stations on its lines. | 

Among afew of the numerous points of supe- 
riority enjoyed by the patrons of this road, are its 
DAY COACHES which are the finest that hum an 
art and ingenuity can create; its PALATIAL 
SLEEPING CARS, which are models of comfort 
and elegance; its PALACE DRAWING ROOM 
CARS, which are unsu by any; and its 
widely celebrated 


NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS 


the like of which are not run by any other road 
anywhere. In short, it is asserted that it IS THE 
BEST EQUIPPED ROADIN THE WORLD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest, and 
West of Chicago, business centers, summer 
resorts and noted hunt and fishing grounds 
-—, accessible by the various branches of this 
ro 

It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road 
and has over four hundred peseetane conductors 
constantly caring for its millions of patrons. 

Ask B he ticket agent for tickets via this route 
AND TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket 
agents sellthem. It costs no more to travel on 
this route, that gives first-class accommodations, 
than it does to go by the poorly-equipped roads. 

For maps, descriptive circulars and summer 
resort pupers, or other information not obtain- 
able at your local ticket office, write to the 


GEN’L PASS AGENT, C. & N.-W. R’Y, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE LINE SELECTED BY TH? GOV" 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


Burlington 


4 9 


GOING WEST. 
ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS. 


Through the Heart of tne Continent by way 
of Pacitic Junction or Omaha te 


DENVER, 
or Via Kansas City and Atchison to Denver, con 
necting in Union Depots at Kansas City, Atchison 
Omaha and Denver with through trains for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
al! points in the Far West. Shortest Line 


KANSAS CITY, 
And all points in the South-West. 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKER:t 
Should not forget the fact that Round Trip tickets ; 

u rates can be puaeneess via this Q@rer: 
Through Line, toall the Health and Pleasu:: 
Resorts of the est and South-West, incindi:. 
the Mountains of COLORADO, the Valley of th: 


the 
CITY OF MEXICC, 
and all points In the Mexican Kepublic, 


HOME-SEEKERS 
Should also remember that this line leads direct to 
the heart of the Government and Railroad Lands ip 
Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and Washing- 
ton Territory. 

Itis known as the great THROUGH CAR LINbB 
ef America, and is universally admitted to be the 
Finest Equipped Railroad inthe World f-. 

all classes of Travc:. 

Through Tickets via this line for sale at all Raji- 
road Coupon Ticket Offices in the United States and 


Tv. J. POTTER, 
Vice- Pres. and Gen. Man b 
PERCEVAL LOWEL 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t 
417 Broadway, New York, and 
Washington St., Boston. 


yPrint Your Own Cards 


bels, Envelopes, etc., with our @3 
Printing Press. Lergee sizes or 
5 Cire etc., $8 to $75. For plea sure 
2: fo MOUCY making, young orold. E ve 
eprinted. iastrae tions 
oe nd stamps for of Press 
Excel es, Type, Cards, etc., to factory” 


KELSEY & CO., Worldea, Coa a, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutnal Insurance Company. 


New York, Janvary Mth, 1884, 
The Trustess,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
Qf airs on the 31st December, 1883 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 

January, 1883, to 3lst December, 

Premiums on Policies not marked 

off 1st January, 1884 


Total Marine Premiums.............. $5,708,195 68 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1883, to 3lst December, 1883, $4,260,428 93 

Losses paid during the 
$1,901,042 38 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
City, Bank and other 


$8,666,795 00 
1,956,500 00 
Company, estimated at..... ...... 425,000 00 

Premium Notes & Bills Receivable.. 1,588,306 79 

in Bank 335,710 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer 
tificates of profita will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fifth day of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1879 will be redeemed and /paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fifth of February next, from 
which date interest thereen will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
i ending 3ist December, 1883, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. OHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JO HORACE GRAY 


EDMUND W. CO 
A 


CHAS. H. MARS 
DAVID LAN JOHN ELLIOTT, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAS. G. DE FOREST 
A. A. RAVEN, Cc D. LEVERICH, 
8TUG WILLIAM BRYCE 
BENJ. H. . WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, THOS. B. CODDINGTON 
K. DODGE, HORACE K. THURBE 
ROYAL PHELPS, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
AND, JOHN L. RIKE 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, N. DENTON SMI 
LLIAM H. WEBB, GEORGE BLISS, 
CHAS. P. BURDETT WM. H. MACY. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


netting investors & r cent, 
Land Loans Principal and interes aran- 
uaranty based on capital of $75,(0". fer to 


see 
any commercial agency. Send forcirculers. T 


Agency, Corsicana, lexas. 


“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house 
which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The highest musical authorities in all land” 
lgucrse the Chicé-ring Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMB! 
130 Fifth Avenue, 152 Trernont St, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


H. G. CORNEY,“"""""" 
BE. P. ROE 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 
and for many years Superintendent of these cele- 
brated Nurseries, offers a large and choice assort- 
mentof Potted and Layered Strawberry Piants 
for summer planting. All the new ant silect 
kinds. Popular prices. ‘ac 

with full eultumml notes, free. Address as ubove, 
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WANTED—A LEADER. 


The resolutions of the National Civil 
Service League, reported in our Outlook, 
recommend one step in the right direction. 
The desideratum is an Independent party ; 
the first step is the nomination of one In- 
dependent candidate. 

Mr. Curtis in his speech before the Civil 
Service Reformers rightly declares that 
parties cannot be improvised ; but his in- 
timation that both the old parties are 
crumbling is a very mild description of 
their dilapidated condition. They have 
both been dead so long that they have be- 
come ill-odorous. Each party has one 
principle, and only one. The Democratic 
principle is, Anything to beat the Repub- 
licans ; the Republican principle is, Any- 
thing to beat the Democrats. There are 
no party lines. What are they? Negro 
education ? Governor Brown, of Georgia, 
advocates national appropriations for edu- 
cation irrespective of race or color, and 
the New York ‘‘ Tribune,” ‘‘ founded by 
Horace Greeley,” condemns them. Pro- 
tection ? Senator Voorhees, the most 
demagogical Democrat in Congress, is a 
rabid protectionist. Henry Ward Beecher, 
a Stalwart Republican, is a free-trader. 
Economy? The Democratic ex-Speaker 
and the Republican President strike bands 
in opposing the River and Harbor steal, 
and Democrats and Republicans strike 
hands in carrying it through in spite of 
the protests of the one and the veto of 
the other. Civil Service Reform? Re- 
publicans vie with Democrats in refusing 
to a Republican President the appropria- 
tion which he asks for its promotion. 
Currency ? Greenback Republicans from 
the West vote against the bank charters, 
and hard-m.oney Democrats from the East 
vote for it. The Chinese question? Re- 
publican leaders lay up the wall to ex 
clude the Chinese, and Democrat laborers 
carry the stone to buildit with. It would 
be difficult to mention a single national 
issue of importance upon which the Re- 
publicans vote on one side of the House 
and the Democrats upon the other. A 
party without principles is a body with- 
out asoul. Both the parties are corpses ; 
the country needs a live one. 

And the people are ripe for it ; or at least 
fast ripening. The people have convic- 
tions though the politicians have not. All 
that is needed is a leader. One man with 
clear convictions and a clarion voice could 
recruit anarmy. The hills are full of si- 
{ent volunteers, who are only waiting a 
trumpet-call to battle. But he must be 
willing to breast all the odium which the 
Liberty party had to breast; to see Clay 
defeated and Polk elected; to beat the 
Republican party by dividing its forces, 
as a preliminary to organizing a party 
which should beat both Republicans and 
Democrats. The election of an independ- 
ent Mayor in Brooklyn, the growth of the 
independent party in Pennsylvania, in 
spite of questionable leadership, shows 
what an unquestioned leader could do 
The new party needs only a Birney, ora 
Sumner, ora Bryant, or a Chase, to give 
it first an existence and thena triumph. 
Where is the man ? 


NOT A GOOD PLAN. 


\ mischievous youngster who lives at the 
West End was mildly reproved by a maiden 
aunt for sliding down the banisters. 

**T don’t think mother likes to have you 
do so, Johnny,’’ she said. The future states- 
man, engrossed in his sport, paid no atten- 
tion to her. 

“Come, Johnny, dear,’’ she persisted, 
wouldn’t do that.”’ 

Johnny looked up with stern composure 
and remarked, seriously: ‘‘ No, I shouldn’t 
think you would want to. I wouldn’t if I 
was an old maid !’’—/{ Boston Globe. 

—A gentleman, overhearing a car driver 


* asking an exorbitant fare of an unsuspect- 


ing foreigner, expostulated with him on his 
audacious misstatement of the tariff, con- 
cluding with the words: “I wonder you 


haven’t more regard for thetruth.”’ ‘‘ Och, 
indade, thin, I’ve a great dale more regard 
for the truth than to be dthragging her out 
on every paltry occasion,’’ was the reply. 


1 Reprinted frem The Christian Union, August 
10" 1882, 
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THE BEATTY ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 


Daniel F. Beatty, of Washington. N. J., 
the well known manufacturer of organs and 
pianos, by liberal and widespread advertis- 
ing, and by dealing direct with the purchaser, 
built up a most extensive business in organs 
and pianos. It was his ambition to erect 
and own the largest organ factory in the 
world, and he succeeded in so doing. But 
the hindrances and losses incident to a disas- 
trous fire 1n 1881, and the want of adequate 
capital, combined with a lack of business 
method, led to a@ serious entanglement in his 
affairs. Although he made and sold over 
seventeen thousand organs last year, his 
embarrassments, which dated their origin 
years before, became so serious that he 
finally sold his business to a corporation 
composed of his creditors. It is understood 
that this company, with ample capital, has 
undertaken to make good as far as possible 
all the obligations of Mr. Beatty, giving 
preference to the purchasers of organs and 
pianos whose goods are still undelivered, 
and to whom it is shipping daily their instru- 
ments. The company is under the presi- 
dency of Mr. I. W. England, of New York, 
his manager being Mr. W. P. Hadwen; and 
the gentlemen composing the directors and 
stockholders ure responsible business men. 
All new orders, we are assured, are filled on 
receipt with instruments of the best quality ; 
while arrearages are being manufactured and 
shipped at the rate of not less than 100 a 
week. 


LIGHTED BY GAS. 


THE WEST SHORE COACHES BRILLIANTLY 
ILLUMINATED. 

There is no improvement of the many in- 
troduced for the benefit of the traveling pub- 
jic on the New York, West Shore & Buffalo 
Railway that is more appreciated by evening 
or night patrons of the road than the manner 
in which coaches areJighted. Usually a tallow 
dip or a poorly kept lamp dimly reflects a few 
sickly rays of light in its immediate locality. 
On the West Shore compressed gas is in use. 
Three handsome chandeliers, with oval- 
shaped glass globes surrounding each set of 
four gas jets, furnish a beautiful light, of 
sufficient quality and quantity toenable West 
Shore passengers to read a newspaper or con- 
tinue the perusal of a favorite novel without 
inconvenience. 


**T have no appetite,’ complain many suffer- 
ers. Hood's Sarsaparilla gives an appetite and 
enab'es the stomach to perform its duty. 


Her SpotTeD DeEaR.—Two young women 
were examining the animals in Central Park, 
New York, last Sunday. 

‘‘Oh, what a beautiful spotted dear,” said 
one. The other woman bowed her head and 
wept. 

‘* Why, what’s the matter ?”’ 

**Oh, you don’t know how bad you made 
me feel when you talked about that spotted 
dear. I once had a dear.”’ 

** You did ?”’ 

*« Yes ; my dear was a street-car conductor, 
and we were going to get married, but the 
company spotted him, and he lost his posi- 
tion, and ever since it makes me fee] bad to 
hear people say anything about spotted 
dears.’’—|{ Texas Siftings. 

—A Southern girl thus describes how an 
ingenious woman contrived to light her house 
on the occasion of a swell party during the 
war, when. no candles were to be had: ‘‘ She 
sent far and near to borrow all the wine- 
glasses possible. These she filled with pure 
white lard, and every one who could be 
spared on the place was set to work cutting 
out little round pieces of paper, about the 
size of a half-dollar. Each of these she 
twisted in the center to form a taper, and 
placed on the lard in the glasses ready for 
use, for she meant to light her rooms with 
them. We always had used them in the bed- 
rooms, and for sickness, as they would last 


all night, and candles were far too precious 
to be wasted in that way. But the idea of 
making them ornamental was my mother’s, 
and you cannot realize how lovely the house 
looked that night. She had placed them 
everywhere, auu nad built pyramids of lights 
banked in with flowers, in every available 
nook and corner. The rooms and halls were 
brilliantly lighted by the tiny flames, which 
seemed to be flashing from floor to ceiling in 
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Manhattan Life Insurance Co, 


156 and 158 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


= r. EN DOWM ENTS. 


for of this new plan of 
Legitimate Life Insurance. 
From Phila. Inquirer, Jan, 30, 1884. 
The new plan of the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Co. continues to meet the pular favor. It 
combines the protective feature of life insurance 
with the investment feature of the endowment 


%licy, while it avoidsthe attending the 

atter by the ordinary met An improve- 
ment has also been added to this new form of 
policy within the year, which gives the assured 
the option at the end of the period of taking the 
endowment in cash or of continuing the ivsur- 
ance for a much larger amount without any 
further payment of premium, independent of the 
condition of health at the time. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850. 


HEAT 2M HOUSE‘) 


FURNACES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD “uv 


NSURE WARMTH PERFECT VENTILATION 


BY 


FULLER WARREN poo 


TROY.NY. CHICAGO.ILL. 
G.G.HALLET T. NEW YOR 


New “‘ Perfect” return-flue Furnace. 


No waste of Heat or Fuel, 
No Gas or Dust, if theese papatne furnaces are 


The full benefit from coal obtained by radiation 

from four times the usual heating surface. 
urnace has no bolted joints. 

Examine the merits of this great heater with its 

Solid cast return-flue Radiator and three-flue 

body. Will last longer without expense than any 

fu made, 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CoO., 
Manufacturers, 232 & 234 Water St.,N. Y. 
Send for Circulars. 


AYER’S” 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
old b> all Druggists. 


WANTS. 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers only, 
for fifteen cents per line. It is the intention of the 
Publishers to publish in this column free only such 
notices of wants as will serve subscribers who are 
not able & pay for advertising, or who wish to aid 
others who «re not able.) 


Wanted—By a gentle, refined young woman, 
a Wellesley College student, a position as com- 
panion to a lady. For full information and in- 
troduction apply to M. C. A., Christian Union 
office. Homemore an paat than salary. 


-_-- 


Those answering an Advertisement wtl 


Publisher by stating that they saw the 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT 


The Great 1 T. 
Church IGH 


to churches and th» trade 


i. RP. FRINK, 651 Peart 8t..N. 


of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


?7 Sudbury St., 
Sendfor Catalogue. BOSTON, 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, etc. 
Send for Hand-Book, frea to 
J. & FR. 
9 Carmine St. New 


BUCKEYE BELL F OUNDRY. 


of Pure Copper and Tin for 
hools, Fire Alarins,Farms,ete. FOLLY 
WARRANTED. C atalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. & 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 

and Chimes for C harches, ower 

Clocks, etc, Prices cate 
sen 


Address 
McSHANE Co. Baltimore, Md. 


EELY BELL FOUNDRY 


F. vorably known to the public sincs 
182. Church, Chapel School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peala 


Mencely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


- 


R. GEISSLER aes Place, West Eighth 


Church Furniture, 


New York. 


S. Banners. 


FERRIS’ 


PATENT 


GOOD 
SENSE 


CORSETS AND 


Corded Waists 


Are THE BEST 
for all ages, from 


INFANTS 


Ask your merchants 
forthem takenooth'r 
Send for circular. 


FERRIS BROS., 


WHITE ST., 


Poultry Garden 
Runs. $3 Fencing. 

Ponds. raining 
Lawn 

Aviaries. < > Fencing, 


Tlastrated Catalogue seutaising Plans of Poultry 


Houses, and Runs, Pigeon Houses, Aviaries, Dog Ken- 
nels, Garden Seats, Sommer Houses, &c., together 
with valuable information about keeping Poultry, 

Pigeons, Birds and Dogs, and how to make it profitable, 
seut On receipt of 10 ceuts to cover posiage. 


Address SROCKNER & EVANS 


Manusecturers andImporters, 422 West St, N.Y.City. 


—_ 


Beautifal & Lasting for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Illustrated Cats 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 
SOLE AGENT, 731 ARCH 
W, C. YOUNG PHILADELPHIA, PA.- 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


APRIZE 


world. Fortunes await t workers absolutely sure. 
At once address Tr Maine. 


Sand for postage, ang 
x 


anything else in this. 


ug & Co.. Augusta, 


every direction, and looked like some lovel 
fairy scene, far protiler than any ball-room J 
haye since seen,”’ | 


eonfer @ favor upon the Advertiser and lee 


Advertigoment in The Uhristian Union, 


UNGE : : SOFA BEDS! Graves’ 
of it in first issue 


EBON, Washington St. Bos 


| 
| / es, Theatres, Depots, ete. New and ela. 
cantdesigns. Send sizeofroom, Gey 
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then returned to the pew. 


_ Aug. 28, 1884. 


THE 


CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


ait 


A GERMAN VILLAGE WEDDING. 


The village church, where the wedding took 
place, ison the top of a craggy hill. The 
church is very old, built of gray stone, with a 
square tower and an old-shaped belfry. The 
stony path led through the graveyard to the 
church door. The chime of bells rang out 
with a decorous joy. ‘ Let all things be 
done decently and in order,’’ they seemed to 
ring; ‘‘ not too fast ; we are staid people and 
take time for all things.’’ The interior of 
the church was cold and severe looking, walls 
whitewashed, but the galleries painted pink 
and blue. The long, narrow windows seemed 
set in stone arches, so thick was the wall. 
The pulpit above the altar was as high up as 
the galleries, so that the minister preaches 
far above the heads of his flock. On one 
side of the altar hung a portrait of Luther; 
on the other of Melancthon. 

The wedding took place at midday. First 
came a troop of little girls, each carrying in 
her hand bunches of flowers. The little 
things, with their braided hair (no hats) and 
dresses almost touching the floor, looked 
quaint and demure as the little women in 
the old-fashioned picture books. Next came 


‘the bride and one bridesmaid, then three 


bridesmaids walking together, lastly the 
groom and groomsman. The bride and 
bridesmaids entered a pew to the left, the 
groom and party one tothe right. All knelt 
in prayer. Then the bride went by herself 
tothe altar, laid on one side a silk hanker- 
chief, a sprig of rosemary, and alemon! I 
wondered to myself if the lemon was emble- 
matic of the sourness of married life. She 
I noticed that 
there was on the other side of the altar 
another white silk handkerchief, sprig of 
rosemary, anda new Bible. The choir sang 
quite along hymn. The minister went up in 
the pulpit and preached a sermon of about 
twenty minutes. The choir sang another 
hymn. A little boy placed a long, low stool 
before the altar. The minister descended, 
and the bride joined the groom at the altar, 
the bridesmaids and groomsmen remaining 
in the pews. 

At the close of the ceremony the minister 
presented the groom with the new Bible, 
The choir sang stillanotherhymn. Thenthe 


- bride returned to her pew and the groom to 


his and said their prayers, after which the 
groom and groomsmen left the church and 
were not joined by the bride until they were 
quite out in the churchyard. It seems the 
silk handkerchief, lemon, and rosemary, on 
one side of the altar, were for the minister. 
(on the other the gift was for the organist. 
—| Compeapemsence of the Baltimore Sun. 


HOW TO INTEREST CHILDREN IN 
BO 


Cobbett endeavored to give the best educa- 
tion to his children, not one of whom did he 
ever in his life, he says, order to look into a 
book. Not that he did not value book- 
knowledge, but he taught them in a manner 
peculiar to himself. What a contrast the 
tome of Ais children presented to that of 
some ef the children in Dickens’s stories ! 
He is speaking, in his advice, of the taste for 
the pleasures of the field and the garden 
which he had implanted in them : 

‘‘ Luckily these things were treated of in 
books and pictures of endless variety; so 


- that, on wet days, in long evenings, these 


came into play. A large, strong table in the 
middle of the room, their mother sitting at 
her work, used to be surrounded by them; 
the baby, if big enough, being set up in a 
high chair. Here were inkstands, pen, pen- 
cils, india-rubber, and paper, all in abun- 
dance, and every one scrabbled about as 
much as he or she pleased. There were 
prints of animals of all sorts ; books treating 
of them; others treating of gardening, of 
husbandry, of hunting, coursing, shooting, 
fishing, planting, and, in short, of everything 
in regard to which we had something to do. 
One would be trying to imitate a bit of my 
writing ; another drawing pictures of some 
of our dogs or horses; a third poking over 
Bewick’s quadrupeds and picking out what 
he said about them ; but our book of never 
failing resource was the French ‘ Maison 
Rustique,’ or ‘Farmhouse,’ which, it is said, 
is the book that first tempted Duquesnois—l 
think that is his name—the famous physi- 
cian, in the reign of Louis XIV., to learn to 
read. What need had we of schools? What 
need of teachers? What need of scolding 
and force, to induce children to read, write, 
and love books? What need of cards, dice, 
or of any games to kill time, which, in fact, 
implant in the infant heart the love of gam- 
ing, one of the most destructive of all human 
vices? We did not want to kill time; we 


were always busy, wet weather or dry 
weather, winter or summer. There was no 
force in any case, no command, no author- 
ity ; none of these was ever wanted.”’ 

Cobbett had the true idea of successful 
teaching; he created an interest in things, 
and thus caused his scholars to learn by 
themselves. 


HE FELT RELIEVED. 


** Yes, I was cleaned out on the Produce 
Exchange,’’ he said, as he sat with hie legs 
swinging off the depot platform. 

And now?’’ 

“Well, I’m running forty acres of land 
back here—half in onions and half in tur- 
nips.”’ . 

- ** And how do you feel ?”’ 

‘* Greatly relieved. It’s a terrible burden 
off my mind not to have to shiver and sweat 
over grasshoppers eating up the wheat in 
Kansas, the floods drowning out the corn in 
Illinois and Missouri, and the oats in the 
Ohio Valley being knocked into the middle 
of last month by a frost.’’ 

And your onions and turnips 

‘* Nothing to worry about—nothing at all. 
if there’s too much rain for the onions it’s 
boss for the turnips, and if it’s too cold for 


turnips it makes twenty acres of onions grow 


al! over. Great relief, gentlemen—great re- 
Wall Street News. 


THE YOUNG MAN LEFT. 


A young man from Boston, who has been 
boarding in one of the Vermont hillside towns 
since the first of June, threw his landlady’s 
daughter into a terrible flutter, the other day, 
by inquiring ; 

‘* Ah—Jennie, how would you like to go 
to Boston to live ?”’ 

Jennie was hulling field strawberries at the 
time, and her cheeks turned redder than her 
tips. Casting down her sweet blue eyes, and 
nervously clutching the corner of her apron, 
she murmured : 

mean—”’ 

‘Yes, I do, Jennie. I know you would 
suit mother to a T; and then you are so 
ladylike, and you do bake beans beautifully.” 

**Oh, George! I—I really don’t know what 
to say. I—I am so young, and—and beside, 
you haven’t really asked me yet.”’ 

‘‘ Haven’t I—why, what more could I say ? 
Oh, yes! you want to know the other side of 
the bargain, of course.”’ 

‘* Yes, George, I—I really do.”’ 

‘* Well, I’ll tell you, Jennie. 
perfectly safe in offering you $3.50 
and every other Sunday out.’’ 

The down stage stopped at the farmhouse 
for the young man the very next morning. 


George! Surely you can’t 


a week 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Norwich, Conn., has been the scene, 
during the last week, of a croquet tourna- 
ment, which has been attended with much 
enthusiasm and interest. 

—The 200th anniversary of the settle- 
ment of Worcester, Mass., is to be com- 
memorated on- Wednesday, October 15, 
and the City Council has appropriated 
$5,000 toward the expense. 

—Commander Schley, of the Greely 
Relief Expedition, last week was appointed 
Chief of the Bureau of Equipments in 
place of Commodore Ear] English, who has 
been put iu command of the European 
squadron. Commander Schley’s is a 
well-earned promotion. 

—A short time ago there died at Weimar 
an old lady at the age of ninety years, 
who had for seventy years been in the 


service of the Goethe family. The last | 7 


twenty-five vears of her life she had been 
in personal attendance upon the poet, 
and up to the time of his death. Sie was 
buried in the family vault where Goethe's 
remains were placed. 

—The silver cup presented to the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union by 
Miss Frances Willard was given to her 
when she was about seventeen years old by 
the Illinois Agricultural Society, as a prize 
for the best essay on ‘‘ The Embellish- 
ment of a Country Home.” If we were 
to embellish a country home, however, a 
prize cup would not be the first thing we 
should choose to put into it. 

—The bread usually eaten in Turin, 
Italy, is a yard long and an eighth of an 
inch in diameter. It is called ‘‘ grissini,” 


I think I am} 


gienic principles, and is very crisp and ex- 
ceedingly palatable. Doubtlessthe women 
of Turin make a memorandum on their 
shopping lists of ‘‘ three yards of bread, 
without trimming,” in addition to tape and 
buttons and other sundries. 

—A topic of general conversation in 
sporting circles is the sale by Mr. Vander- 
bilt of the famous mare Maud S. to Robert 
Bonner. It appears that the name borne 
by the celebrated horse was given her by 
her former owner, Captain Stone, who 
named her afteralady who was a member 
of his family, the surname being indicated 
only by the initial S. In the same way 
another famous horse, the rival of Maud 
S., Jay-Eye-See, was made up by a play 
upon the initials of its owner, J. I. Case. 

—A correspondent tells of terrible 
‘‘ goings-on” upin Berkshire County. He 
says: ‘‘The unterrified summer boarders 
have invaded Stockbridge, and play sad 
havoc with its manners and traditions. 
Within the week I have seen the raquette 
danced in Jonathan Edwards’s room, and 
seen several ‘jack pots’ opened on the 
very table on which he wrote his wonder- 
ful moral essays, and on which at this later 
date I am writing this letter.”—[ Water 
bury American. It is just possible that old 
Jonathan would have regarded the 
society-gossip letter, of which this writer’s 
may have been the type, as the worst 
sacrilege of all. 

—A curious fact in connection with the 
cholera at Marseilles and Toulon is the 
remarkable exemption from the plague 
among the Jewish population. Of the 
Jewish community in Marseilles, compris- 
ing 4,000 souls, only seven have been seized 
with the disease. Two of these seven 
were life-long invalids; another was 
ninety-seven years of age, and two others 
had not observed the Jewish law. ‘‘ The 
American Hebrew” of this city ascribes 
the comparative immunity to the dietary 
laws of Judaism, and lifts up its voice 
against ‘‘the unclean offal-feeding things 
of sea and land” which Christian epicures 
prize so highly. 

—An organization to be known as the 
Boston Popular Concert Association has 
been incorporated for the purpose of giv- 
ing concerts of such a character as to 
interest the general public, ard at prices 
which will put them within the reach of 
all. The association has a capital of $10,- 
000. Concerts will be givenevery Sun- 
day evening, beginning in the middle of 
next November and continuing until April. 
These will be followed by a series of 
summer-night concerts in June, July, 
and August of 1885, when the hall will be 
fitted up asa garden. Adolph Neuendorf, 
of New York, will be the conductor of 
the Sunday night concerts. 


REMARKABLE RESTORATION IN THE 
CASE OF A CLERGYMAN. 


Rev. A. W. Moore, of Darlington, S. C., sends 
us for publication the followin ng results in his 


case : 
** DARLINGTON, S. C., Jan. 16th, 1883. 

“Messrs. Starkey & :—Though you 
have not solicited, I feel it to be my duty to give 
the following testimonial in favor of ‘ Compound 
Oxygen.’ I inherited the pulmonary taint from 
my mother; and have suffered with Bronchitis 
from my youth. For the last three or four years. 
in the early fall, I have been prcstrated with an 
acute attack of severe Bronchial Asthma. Last 
fall this attack was unusually perilous, being 
complicated with a general derangement of the 
liver, kidneys, etc. ASfy medical advisers covld not 
give much hope.of any further work in the minis- 
ry. 

“In December I commenced the use of your 
Home Treatment. Shortly after I began its use 
nearly all the symptoms were greatly aggra- 
vated, bnt for three weeks I have been improv- 
ing. The constant expectoration has to a great 
exte~t ceased. I have a fine appetite: my diges- 
tion is good. I sleep well. /am now preaching 
twice on Sunday without lassitude. J feel more 
vigor—more life than I hare or years. I believe 
the ‘Compound Oxygen’ a blessed, providential 
discovery, to which _ were unconsciously 
directed by the great Healer. 

** Gratefully, (Rev.) A. W. 


Our ** Treatiseon Compound Oxygen,”’ contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consumption, 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, ete., 
and a wide —— of chronic diseases, will be sent 
free. Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 and 
1111 Girard | Street, Philadelphia. 


Hot Weather 


Is now here, with all its depressing and debilitating 
effects. If your blood has not been purified and yout 
system strengthened by the use of Hood’s Sars: ipa 
rilla, take this reliable medicine before it is too late, 
It will correct billousness, cure dyspepsia, and drive 
scrofula from the blood, 


‘‘Tired All the Time’”’ 


‘“‘lLhad no appetite or strength, and felt tired all 
the time. I attributed my condition to serofulous 
humor. But as soon as | had taken half a bottle of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla my appetite was restored and 
my stomach feit better. Lhave now taken nearly 
three bottles, and I never was so well in my life. I 
would not be without Hood’s Sarsaparliila for twice 
its cost.” Mrs. Jessie F. DoLBgare, Pascoag, I. 


Had No Appetite 


“For three mouths was confined to the house 
with kidney and liver disease. I was very much 
ruh down, with no appetite, and had acough. 1 
bought a bottle of Hood's Sarsaparilla, and after 
taking it a short time I beganto gain. Now lam 
so that! can doa good deal of work. I have much 
faith in Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” T. F. REYNOLDs, 
Fleming, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared on 
by C. L HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


PYAMIA 


Is the most virulent form of blood-poison- 
ing. Less speedily fatal, but not less cer- 
tainly so, is the vitiation of the blood of 
Which the first symptoms are Pimples, 
Sties, Boils, and Cutaneous Erup- 
tions. Whenthetaint of Serofula vives 
warning of its presence by such indications, 
no «ime should be lost in using AYER'sS 
SARSAPARILLA, the only perfect and reli- 
uble medicine for the purification of the 


SCROFULA 


Is a foul corruption in the blood that rots 
out all the machinery of life. Nothing 
will eredicate it from the system and pres 
vent its transmission to offspring but 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. This prepara 
tion is also the only one that will cleanse 
the blood of Mercurial — and the 
taint of Contagious Diseases. 
ished bloud is productive of 


ANAMIA, 


A wretched condition indicated by Pallid 


Skin, Flaccid Muscles, Shattered 
Nerves, and Melancholy. Its first 
symptoms are Weakness, Languor, 


Loss of Nerve Force, and Mental De- 

ection. Its course, unchecked. leads 
inevitably to insanity or death. Women 
frequently suffer from it. The only medi- 
cine that, while purifying the blood, en- 
riches it with new vitality, and invigorates 
the whole system, is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by all druggists: Price $1; 
six bottles for $5. 


At this season of the 
year, the hilarity of 
the children is often 
stopped by some in 
discretion on 
of the parent or child 
and asa result, dysen- 
tery, cholera infan- 
tum, or other 
plaints of the stom- 
ach or bowels ensues. 
In all such cases 
Ridge’s Food is the 
best dietetic. It is 
perfectly safe, being 
neutral in its action 
upon the bowels, and 
fn no way Interferes with action of medicines. Put 
up in four sizes—35c., 65c., $1.25, and $1.75. For sale 
by druggists. WOOLRICH & CO. on label. 


AGENTS WANTED (oor the new book 
“OUR FAMOUS WOMEN.” Just completed by Elizabeth 


Stuart Phelps. Marion Harland, and Eminent 
Writers. The grandest book of the age. nts sell 10 to 
= aday. Send for Circulars. Extra on men Bg 


Frock 
ttc.,to A. D. WORTHINGTON & 


Waated i 
CITIES KECOVEKE 
Nations 1; erated history 


rewritten ngs of Patriarch, 
Prophets and Kings unfolded. Great ae veries. Latest re- 
searches. Testimony from Pvyrainics. Te mples and Ruins, 
Plain sorbing to sil. New 
maps. Isgrandly. Solscribers delighted. 

BRABLER CS GARR ON & CO., 66N. ath St. Pa, 


— 


WANT TED_For the Lives o 


BLAINE CLEVELAND & 
OGAN, HENDRICKS. 


In1 Vol. by T. W. Ky In 1 Vol. by How. A. Baryrw. 

Authorized, Impartial. lete, Best and Cheapest. 

vol.. 500 &O per cent. to Agents. Outfits Free 
JIAR PU BL ASHING co. Martford, Conn. 


WANTED A WOMAN 


of sense, energy and respectability for our business in her 


locality, middle. ened prefe SALARY @85 to 850. 
References exchanged, GAY BROS., 14 Barclay St,, N.Y. _ 


CHILDS? 


after the physician who invented it on hy- 


Treatment For 


And Diseases of the 
HEAD, THROAY & LUNGS: 
"Gan be taken at 
are properly (Wre 
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